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Hey Joe, know an eskimo? 




Digital Eskimo is on the hunt for talent, and instead of giving recruiters 
wads of money we’d rather give it to our extended Dumbo feather 
family. You see, we reckon we know some pretty amazing people, and 
we’re betting those people know some pretty amazing people who would 
make great d.eskimos.* 



Each time someone refers a new d.eskimo, the last 5 people in their 
referral chain will receive cash rewards of up to $1,000. Not bad for a few 
referrals and you’ll be helping your friends get a job in one of Sydney’s 
coolest design agencies. 




So if you think you know a d.eskimo (right now we’re hiring Producers, 
Designers and Flash coders), or you know someone who might 
know a d.eskimo, visit: www.digitaleskimo.net/babushkimo. 


*How to spot a d.eskimo 

d.eskimos are talented, resourceful individuals who enjoy working on design projects that venture into new territory. 

They like to work for brands they can respect on projects that will shape a sustainable future for us all. They would feel 
at home in our spacious and open-plan igloo, and they will enjoy the in-studio yoga, organic food, staff bicycle fleet and 
eco-friendly innovations throughout (worm farming experience optional). 

Read more about Digital Eskimo and our Considered Design philosophy at www.digitaleskimo.net. 


digital eskimo 

















MISSONI HOME 

Life is so much better in colours 




The 2007 collection is now available 

spenceandlyda.com.au 


Available in NSW, VIC, QLD, SA , WA and the ACT, call for information. 
16 FOSTER STREET, SURRY HILLS TEL: 02 9212 6747 mail@spenceandlyda.com.au 


























THE NEW MINI CABRIO SIDEWALK 
MAKE THE STREET YOUR CANVAS 
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Let s paint the town MINI. 
Available in MINI Cooper and 
MINI Cooper S, the new MINI 
Cabrio Sidewalk is so jaw- 
droppingly beautiful it will 
make your jaw drop. Picasso 
would’ve been inspired by the 
bold exterior colours while 
Van Gogh would’ve given his 
right ear to have designed the 
exclusive English leather seats 
in Malt Brown. And, let’s not 
forget the exclusive 17-inch 
alloy wheels - proof that art 
can move you, literally. To 
make the street your canvas, 
visit your nearest MINI Garage 
orMINI.com.au 


LET'S MINI. 








FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 
Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they 
are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 

Contents 

Julia deVille 12 

"I had done lots of taxidermy pieces. There was a huge crowd around the one 
cabinet that my work was in, you had to queue to see it because everyone was just 
so fascinated... After that she was Like, I want a mouse-brooch too." 

% Anatomy of a book . Back to Nature . Bumbags back in Fashion?! . First there was Hirst 

Jimmy Wales 40 

"It's a completely mad idea but you know, why not? ... With Wikipedia I felt that 
it could be quite successful, but if it was just a small project that was going along 
I'd still be proud of it because it's something that's meaningful." 

*1‘ Copy me , pass it on . Nushu . A book or a byte? . Truth in numbers 

Fiona Caulfield 56 

"The idea that I had for doing Love Travel Guides, came from a personal need, 
but what I observed, is that the fastest growing travel segment are independent 
travellers... People are searching for the authentic experience." 

Love Bangalore . My architect . Give me some skin . Big Questions 

Tim Georgeson & Caia Hagel 74 

"I was shot at a couple of times. But [these] are such, profound and highly, highly 
personal pieces, that they've managed to surpass the adrenaline of more global 
wars. It's even become addictive because it's seductive, it draws me in so deeply" 

v On assignment together . Your own backyard . Pushing the envelope . 

Jimmy Pham 92 

"I was 24 and was working as a tour-leader... I did that for about four years 
and also fed, clothed and sheltered about 60 street kids all across Vietnam and 
Cambodia... KOTO started with a promise to them." 

•1‘ The old restaurant. The Graduate . Letter from Vietnam 
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PS. For all new or renewing subscribers we’ve got a free t-shirt. 
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THIS WINTER 
IT’S EASY TO 


visitvictoria.com 


IN THE ARTS 
OF MELBOURNE 













































Kate would like to invite you to 

^ •* jj; 

an evening with 

Dumbo feather 


* 


& friends. 


Join us for a night of fine wine, film, music and of course, inspiration. 

Meet the people you’ve read about, 
hear more of their journeys since appearing in our pages 
ic and ask them the questions we didn’t. 

To keep the evening as intimate as possible, numbers are limited. 

So to ensure we keep a spot for you, please book quickly; 

Online at www.dumbofeather.com/shop 
Or using the subscription form in the back of this issue 

$50 per person 

$40 per Dumbo feather subscriber 
$40 per person when 2 or more tickets purchased together 


Sydney 

Tuesday, 4 December 2007 

& 

Melbourne 

Tuesday, 9 October 2007 











Lost and Found Volume #2 promises 
guest editor insights from The 
Cassette Society's Katie Boyd, 
London's fashion maverick Kim 
Jones, DEMO Magazine founders 
Mark and Andrew Moffitt, among 
many others. In each issue, 
city-based writers offer the 
inside story on Melbourne's 
boutiques, bars, design, fashion, 
cafes, restaurants, arts projects 
and hidden secrets. It's a 
dialogue between Melbourne as a 
destination and the culturally- 
minded people who will find 
inspiration within it. 


•iu w 

to Lost and Found at 
www.visitvictoria.com/lostandfound 
- this unique series of cultural 
snapshots is free. While you're 
there, enter the draw to win a 
Melbourne adventure of your own. 
The 'Money Can't Buy Weekend' 
includes airfares, three nights 
accommodation at the luxurious 
Hotel Lindrum, lavish dinners at 
The Press Club and Gingerboy, 
a Melbourne International Arts 
Festival package, a Melbourne 
Fringe Festival Package and more. 


liit n» F«mi 


is an eNewsletter exploring 
Melbourne's creative spaces, 
events, people and places. Through 
five issues in 2006, Lost and 
Found Volume #1 took us on a 
virtual tour of the city through 
the eyes of some of Australia's 
most fascinating creative people, 
from Dumbo feather' s Kate Bezar 
to Chunky Move's Gideon Obarzanek 
and Cut Copy's Dan Whitford. 

Now Lost and Found is back - 
returning in June to fill your 
inbox with insider knowledge and 
the first word on Melbourne's 
underbelly happenings. 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


Thanks to those of you who have posted messages on 
dumbofeather.com or written to us directly... Keep ’em coming. 

From: Tim 

Re: Draw your dreams 

Hi Kate, Not sure it you remember any of mv earlier emails 
about self publishing my milk crate book. But at that stage I also 
mentioned wanting to put together a program to give something 
back to the community. 

Well the good news is I gave it last week. I Hew 
to Fiji to spend their national children’s day 
at a primary school working with a group of 
students to draw our dreams. So 1 spent time 
talking about mv journey and then offering a few 
tips on drawing before we sat down and drew 
our dreams, as in something we want to do or 
be in life. 

The program while I have identified some 
areas of fine- tuning and improvement proved 
extremely rewarding. It was a wonderful 
experience to have these young children open up my eyes to their 
world as well as share a part of mine with them. 

As I was flying back from Fiji I began thinking of new projects 
and sought renewed inspiration from the current issue of dumbo 
feather. The dumbo flies again literally, see pic attached of mag 
as i look out of the window on the plane. I have also enclosed a 
couple of pics from the program I held. 

I have also recently painted a traffic sigial box capturing the 
essence of dreams coming true. Have a great day 


Re. ecocities and other things 
From: India Flint (Issue 10) 

...very much enjoyed that extended response to the story you 
published on my work... thought you might like to know 
the “tears” of those wee snails are actually the secretions 
of the hypobranchial gland, which are yellow but 
photo-develop/or oxidise (maybe both) to purple. 

In the Mediterranean region, Murex purpurea 
was slaughtered in gazillions to 
provide the Royal Purple for 
togas and so forth. One or 
two drops per snails mean 
a LOT of snails per frock. 

The Mexicans just poke 
their snails for the extract, 
the Tyreans squashed 
theirs. Later that purple 
became so rare that 
another source was 
needed... and Lichens 
were used instead, but that’s another 
(longer) story, best wishes, India 

From: Kvlie 

Hi Kate, Firstly thanks for a 
great night last night. Fi and 
1 had a great time and spent 
hours afterward 
talking about what 
we REALLY want 
in our lives. We loved the 
venue (I had my engagement 
party in Span Gallery above), 
and we can’t wait for the next get 
together. We especially loved how 
everyone spoke from the heart. [...] 

This might be WAY out there, but 
it occurred to me that I am in die 














processing of trying to do something I love, but I don’t have 
the right connections yet. I wonder if there was someway for 
readers who are ‘inspired’ to connect to help each other out with 

relevant skills connections etc? 
Maybe an affiliated online 
forum, as an adjunct to your 
website? So for example, 

I would put on there ‘I’m 
passionate about creating an 
contemporary range of eco 
clothing for w omen, but need 
to meet clothing designers to 
work on initial designs — anyone 
have anv contacts?’ Perhaps there 
are others places that do this 
- I will look into, but it was just a 
thought. 

Anyway, LOVE LOVE LOVE 
evervthing about you and the mag and 
feel like I’ve found a little niche in the 
world that is nourishing, inspiring and full 
of goodness. Many thanks again for living 
vour passion and prodding us to do the 
same. Love Kylie x 

[We’re going to do a post about this topic on 
kimhofeather.com. If you too would like us to facilitate you 
(being readers) making connections with each other, then 
please let us know... how, why... If there’s enough interest 
well make it happen] 

From: 

Laurence 
Hi Kate... 

Needless to say because 
of the number of subscriptions 
have given to people for presents, 

■ love your mook. Anything that shows the 
positive potential of the human spirit is invaluable in 
our world of demographv and mass marketing - and Dumbo 
Feather does that in spades. Congratulations and I wish you a 
brilliant 2007. 



From: Tania 

Just a quick note to say thank you for last night. I didn’t gert a 
chance to speak to you but I’m sure our paths will cross at a later 
stage in life. I always hnd it incredibly inspirational when in the 
presence of people who trulv love and believe in what they do. 

It just affirms for me once again that this is what life is all about; 
being the best you can be, doing what you love. 

I think the hardest think is Ending that all elusive love. But then 
the Ending is an adventure all its own. 

Wishing vou everv success. Thanks once again lor re-energising 
my spirit. 

From: Kate 

Thanks so much Kate... and yes df deserves to be worth a fortune 
as a collectible - congratulations on a wonderful magazine. 

(I onlv came across df because a dear friend bought me a 
subscription for my birthdav, and now I am ‘passing it on’ with 
mv birthdav gift to another friend... the system is working!) 

From: ira 

Dear dumbo feather, 

thank vou so much! I was given one of your issues by a friend to 
read + have since passed it on to another. 

I have also ordered a hill back dated set which is a very exciting 
treat, it is so inspirational, allowing people to be linked by these 
fascinating, engaging + courageous stories, so heartening, not 
to mention the beautiful aesthetics of your work, the best of 
evervthing 
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Photography Susan Grdunac 




























Julia deVille works across a number of different media; jewellery-making, leather work, fashion and craft, none of which are 
particularly unusual. It's her love and practice of taxidermy that sets her apart from your everyday artisan. Her work takes 
her to where few dare to tread, inside the decaying bodies of dead animab. It's important to note here that Julia would 
never kill an animal, but relies on flatmates and friends to find them for her around town and countryside. Through her eyes 
you will never look at that stag head in the den quite the same way again. Julia sees only the beauty in the animal and a 
desire to preserve that. She abo sees an opportunity to remind us of our own mortality and in doing so, how precious evey 
day of our lives is. 

Df So you've just finished an exhibition? 

Julia The opening was on Tuesday night and since then I've just been a zombie. 

Df You do jewellery, taxidermy and leather work - which is this exhibition predominantly? 

Julia This is the first time I've done all three. Normally I just do jewellery and taxidermy but I studied fashion and footwear so 

I thought I'd bring some of that into the show as well. It's predominantly jewellery and four pieces of taxidermy work. 

Df What's the theme of the exhibition? 

Julia It's called 'Elan Vital' which is a concept that was invented I think in late Victorian times by the French philosopher Henri 
Bergson. He thought elan vital was what brought inanimate things to life. Some things had it and some things didn't. 
Obviously rocks didn't. It was that idea of life force or vital force. He believed that it could be enlivened with a jolt of 
electricity which is where Mary Shelley got the idea for Frankenstein from. In the past, my shows have been inspired the 
Memento Mori jewellery of the 16th-18th Centuries when death was a big part of life. People were forced to acknowledge 
their mortality so that they could prepare for their Day of Judgement before the Lord. It was heavily religious and quite 
bleak, but I like to take that idea and turn it around to be, if you're aware of your mortality you can appreciate your life. 
You don't know how long you're going to be here and 

life is a special thing that 
doesn't last a long time 

in the scheme of things. I thought that I'd give this show a 
bit more of a positive slant by using this idea of life force although the work is still within the same theme. I guess 
everything I use has some kind of element of life in it. I've used human hair. I've used photographs of relatives and 
portraits. There's one there that's my dad's great grandfather (left). That's exactly what my dad used to look like. 

Df Right down to the handlebar moustache? 

Julia Yip. I've used flowers like the rose which used to be a symbol of mourning before it was the symbol of love. I've used the 
lily as well which used to be a symbol of love but has kind of swapped over and is now a symbol of death. Then obviously 
there's the taxidermy. To me, and to a lot of people, the taxidermy pieces still look alive even though the life force is long 
gone. It's a way of capturing a moment. 

Df How did you come across that theme? 

Julia In the first year of jewellery school we had to do an assignment on the history of jewellery and my teacher pointed 
me in the direction of Memento Mori. I also started studying Victorian mourning jewellery - it was more sentimental, it 
was about mourning the passing of a loved one. You'd use their hair, or you'd have a portrait of them and it was about 
celebrating their life and carrying them with you. Ever since then I've worked with those two themes. That's why I use 
things like skulls and crossbones - that's from the Memento Mori. My label is Disce Mori which means 'learn to die' and 
is an inscription from that period. I read about elan vital in the Bill Bryson book, 'A Brief History of Nearly Everything'. 
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I bookmarked it and then researched it on the internet because I really liked the idea and thought it would be a good 
title for a show. 

Df Fascinating book that. 

Julia I'm still only halfway through it. 

Df It's a bit like that. I did get to the end and wonder how much I'd ever remember. 

Julia That's the thing. I've been marking all the pages that have little facts that I like, but you just forget them so quickly 
because there are so many numbers and dates and stuff to remember. 

Df Even though he's so great at putting it all into layman's terms, and making the incomprehensible easy to grasp, it's hard 
to take it all in. 

Julia It's an amazing thing to be able to do. To firstly understand all of that yourself, but then to be able to translate it. 

Df Do most people see the positive spin that you intend your work to have or find it hard to get past all the 'death stuff'? 

Julia Well I guess the response I get is quite biased because most people that contact me have been touched by it or feel a real 

connection to the ideas. I've never had any negative criticism to my face, but recently a girl sent me a link to her blog 

where she puts up things that she likes - it's like a little chat room. She said it's quite a young group but most of them 

were horrified. They were like. This is disgusting'. This is so cruel', 'How would you like to have someone stick a tail on 
you when you're dead?' I found it quite fascinating because I wasn't used to that response, but at the same time there 
wasn't much of an explanation of the work, just photos. 

Df So they were just taking it at face value rather than understanding the motivation behind it. 

Julia One person made a particularly nasty comment and I ended up logging on and writing back saying. I've donated my body 

to the Institute for Plastination when I die so I don't believe your body holds anything and that's why I'm prepared to do 
that myself. I wouldn't do what I do if I thought that there was anything still left there when something's dead. 

Everything's turned back to matter and may as 
well be recycled ijit can be. 

Df This isn't your first show at e.g.etal is it? 

Julia This is my third show. I've had one every May since I graduated from jewellery school. 

Df You studied a few things before finding jewellery didn't you? 

Julia I studied fashion at Massey University in Wellington. I did a year and really hated it. I don't think I was ready to go straight 
into tertiary education after school. I messed around a lot, just scraped through and felt very uninspired at the end of the 
first year. I didn't like how long it took to make clothes and the process from designing, to pattern-making, to toiling-up, to 
re-pattern-making I found frustrating. Then I decided off the top of my head that I wanted to move to Melbourne and study 
shoe-making... So I did. I was obsessed with shoes and shoe-making seemed like a smaller scale than fashion. The next year 
I moved over here by myself. I can't believe I did it now. I didn't know anyone here and I put myself in the deep end, but it 
was a really good experience. The shoe-making course wasn't very good because it was changing over from Tafe to RMIT. About 
half-way through the second year they put a two-year break in the course to give themselves time to organise it all. It was only 
a two-year course so I wasn't going to wait around to finish off my half year. I was pretty over it anyway so I started making 
gloves from learning how to work with leather. They never taught us how to make gloves, but I took apart an old pair and 
started trying to make them from that. Then I started doing a few short jewellery courses because I had the rest of the year to 
fill. I loved it and was making pieces I liked within 10 weeks of doing the course. I felt like there were so many ideas and so 
many options for directions I could go in so I enrolled at the gold and silver-smithing course. 
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Bv Kate Be/ar 


* Anatomy of a 


So there’s ‘Grey’s Anatomy’ and then there’s ‘Gray’s 
Anatomy’... One is a hugely popular American television 
drama named after one of the key characters, Dr. 
Meredith Grey. The other is an anatomy textbook named 
after its author, Henry Gray. The textbook came first and 
the show’s name is a play on its title. 

‘Gray’s Anatomy’, or Gray’s, as it’s known, is the 
ultimate anatomy reference and possibly the most famous 
medical book in the world. Now in its 39th edition and 
nearly 150 years old the ‘Bible of Anatomy’ has well 
outlived its author who died at the age of just 34, only 
three years after the first edition came oft’the press. 

Not long after he graduated from St. George’s 
Medical College in London, Gray shared his idea for a 
new anatomy textbook with a gifted artistic colleague 
on the teaching staff, Dr Henry Vandyke Carter. Neither 
was interested in producing a pretty' book, or an 
expensive one, just an affordable, accurate teaching aid 
for students who might soon be required to operate on 
soldiers injured atSebastopol or some other battlefield. 


Gray and Carter threw themselves into the work for the 
following 18 months. They did all the dissections jointly, 
Gray wrote the text, and Carter the illustrations. Their 
working days were long, all the hours of daylight, often 
eight or nine at a stretch. 

The book Gray and Carter created, then titled ‘Anatomy 
Descriptive and Surgical’, appeared in August 1858, to 
immediate acclaim, but it was really to Carter that the 
book owed its extraordinary success. His fine woodcut 
illustrations w ere atypical of the time. Anatomical 
images were usually labeled with tiny numbers or letters 
or arrows, referring to a key situated elsewhere. They 
required the reader’s eye to move to and fro: from the 
drawing, to the label, to the legend and back again. 
Instead, Carter’s illustrations had the labels within the 
drawing so the readers could assimilate both at once. The 
book made human anatomy look new, exciting, accessible, 
and do-able. Even now, and even to the lay-est of laymen, 
it’s an easy feat to get lost in the workings of that most 
incredible thing, the human body via Gray’s pages. 
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I was instantly in love with it, I just knew that’s 
what I wanted to do. 

Dj You do know when you know. Are some of those early pieces similar to what you are doing now? 

juim I’d also wanted to learn taxidermy since I was really 

little and always been obsessed with it. 

I'd tried to find someone to 

teach me in New Zealand, but there aren't many taxidermists in New Zealand that aren't way out of town. When I got to 

Melbourne I met a man called Rudy Mineur who took me on. We have a mentor relationship. When I went out to his house 

the first time he talked me through the theory of taxidermy and showed me photos. I think I stayed there for at least five 
hours just talking to him and he said, if you ever find anything, bring it out, we'll taxidermy it together. A few weeks later 
my housemate came home drunk with a [dead] bird in a plastic bag which she'd found on the side of the road. I went 
out to his house again and he took me through the process of it. I've probably been out there maybe a dozen or so times 
since. Whenever I have something I don't know how to do, I go there and he'll take me through it. 

Dj Is the process quite different for different animals? 

Julia Mammals and birds are really different - even if you're just doing the head. Like for a fox or something you've got the ears 
and the nose whereas a bird just has a beak and their ears are just tiny holes in their heads. 

Dj Do the ears of a fox require quite different treatment? 

Julia Yeah, once you've skinned it, opened it up, you've got to cut a piece of card to sit inside them to hold it, otherwise they'd 
just shrivel up. Whereas with a bird you're basically just cutting through the canal, but making sure you're cutting deep 
enough to make sure you don't have a hole showing on the surface. Birds are a lot easier. 

Dj I'm actually quite fascinated to know how it all works... Once you've put some card in the fox's ears and joined them back 
up again how do you make sure it's preserved and doesn't rot? 

Julia It's all clean. The only things that rot are muscle and especially fat, so when you do taxidermy, the most important thing 
is to remove all fat and as much muscle as possible. For bits like say the legs of a bird where it's really hard to get in 
there you can just inject it with a bit of alcohol and that will dry it out. It's like turning it into beef jerky or something, 
it's that same principle. Fat is the thing that rots and will attract flies and that kind of stuff, but once it's dried out it's 
pretty clean. We also use borax powder which acts to dry up any blood but is also an antiseptic and alcohol. Tanning is 
only really needed if you want the leather to be tactile and able to be stretched. 

Df So there's no embalming or anything like that? 

Julia No, no chemicals really. It's pretty easy. 

Df You've just got to have a stomach for opening animals up and getting the fat and muscle out. 

Julia Yeah, and a knowledge of anatomy. I remember trying to do the my first bird myself and, although it had all seemed 

so easy when I had Rudy guiding me, I just didn't know where I was in the head. Trying to get the arms out was really 
confusing because you're looking at it from a completely different angle to what you're used to seeing. Yet now it makes 
perfect sense and it's really easy. So it's learning the different anatomy of animals and how it works... 

Dj Have you just learnt that through practice or have you done some study of anatomy? 

Julia I'm interested in looking at old drawings of skeletons and anatomy - humans and animals - but I haven't studied it (see 
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Photograph Ycondoo Jung 'l ocations # 10' 2006 



What do we mean when we talk 
about nature? As humans we are an 
inherent part of nature, but we tend 
to refer to it as being that which 
excludes us, or at least the bits we 
haven’t laid our grubby hands, 
bulldozers or pesticides on. 

The questions, ‘How natural is 
nature?’ and ‘How wild is wilderness?’ 
are the subjects of biologist Tim 
Low’s book ‘The New Nature: 
Winners and Losers in Wild Australia’ 
(Penguin, 2002). In it, he argues that 
barely an inch of the country' has 
been untouched by the influence of 
human activity. Nowhere is pristine 
and because of this we need to 
redefine our understanding of what it 


means to be natural, to be wild. This 
discussion has come to the forefront 
of our attention mostly in foodstuffs 
where more and more often the term 
‘natural’ is used as a selling point for 
all manner of grocery items. 

Drawing on these ideas, the 
Govett-Brewster Art Gallery (New 
Plymouth, New Zealand) is currently 
hosting an exhibition titled ‘New 
Nature’ which investigates the 
endlessly mutating shifts between 
the natural world and the varied 
cultural, political and symbolic 
readings of nature. Rhana 
Devenport, the exhibition’s curator, 
says ‘New Nature’ looks at the impact 
of human habitation, nature as 


tamed, interpreted and framed and 
something deeply impregnated with 
metaphorical and poetic meaning. 

For the exhibition, 13 leading 
artists and collectives from around 
the Pacific Rim have contributed 
their works of gardening, carving, 
carpet design, painting, sculpture, 
installation, photography, video, 
drawing and new media. One of 
these is Korean photographer, 
Ycondoo Jung whose work (pictured 
above) is a tongue-in-cheek portrayal 
of one such human in an apparaent 
attempt to get ‘back to nature’. 

New Nature 2 6 Mav - 2 Sept 2007. Govett 
Be\vster Go lien : in v\ \. govet t b rew ster. com 
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page 20 * Anatomy of a Book). 

Df Some of those beautiful old anatomical drawings are divine. What was the first animal that you taxidermied yourself? 

Julia The first thing I did with Rudy was a starling and the first thing I did myself was a sparrow. I used it in the Rigg Award 

which was at the NGV [National Gallery of Victoria]. 

Df Tell me about that. 

Julia It's called the Cicely & Colin Rigg Contemporary Design Award. It's held every three years and each time they focus on 
a different craft - jewellery, ceramics, glass, that kind of thing. About this time last year it was jewellery and so they 
selected 20 Victorian jewellers. We could make whatever we wanted to display in the show. I made about six pieces of 
jewellery for it; a kitten, a sparrow, two mice and some jet work. 

Df What kind of jewellery was the kitten? 

Julia It wasn't really jewellery. It's called The kitten trophy rug' and it's done the same way a hunter's trophy rug would be done 

but it was made from a kitten so it was tiny. I gave it a little fierce look on its face because I think that when a lion or a 
bear is faced with a gun it is no more fierce than a kitten. That was the comment I was trying to make with that piece. At 
first they were like, it's a jewellery award and we don't really know if that fits in as jewellery, but I gave it diamond teeth 
and put a pearl inside its mouth so although it wasn't a wearable piece it was using the materials. 

Df Do you have many people commission you to do one-off pieces? 

Julia Quite a few. A lot from overseas because obviously the one-off pieces are quite expensive. Recently I've had quite a lot 
of people from LA ordering one-off pieces and I've just recently had a woman from New York who's found my work and 
ordered a few things. I do get them in Melbourne as well but they're generally people who are quite high up in the design 
scene. Susan Cohn [jewellery designer] was the first person to purchase one of my pieces and Anna Schwartz [gallery 
owner] got a mouse on a shield for her husband. They're people who have an eye for something a bit different. 

Df Are the rest of your pieces generally in limited edition? 

Julia I have three lines. I've got my one-off exhibition line. Some of those pieces might be reproducible in the sense that I 
could do the same piece with a different mouse, but 

because each animal is 
different they all look completely different. 

I also do other pieces 

using human hair or other materials that make each piece unique. Then I have my high-end production range which are 
reproducible depending on materials. Like I might use precious, or semiprecious beads that are limited. Then there's my 
production range which is predominantly gold and silver, mainly metal. Those pieces are cast in moulds so I can reproduce 
as many of them as I want. 

Df Nice having a balance between the three. 

Julia I have a lot of fans who are a bit younger and who really like the work but couldn't afford the bigger pieces. 

I like 

it being accessible that way to all walks ojlife. 

Df So the people who contact you and say that it has impacted them, what kind of things do they say? 

Julia I get quite a few people who get obsessive because I think people who feel the same way about these things as I do are 
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*Bumbags back in fashion?! 


/ 


By Kate Bezar 


Many of us would readily admit that 
we’re pretty hypocritical when it comes 
to animal products... We’ll happily eat a 
steak, medium-rare even, and fling on a 
leather jacket, shoes or handbag without 
a second thought. But, faced with the 
head of the animal, its hooves or anything 
recognisable, we balk. 

Argentinian artist, Nicola Constantino’s 
work (pictured) is part of an exhibtion 


of Latin American art at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art in Sydney from 21 June 
— 2 September 2007. Her pieces confront 
us with the reality of our consumption 
choices. Constantino makes fashion items, 
not from animal skins, but from replica 
human skin. 

As a teenager Constantino worked in 
her mother’s clothing factory; In 1995 she 
travelled to the United States and at art 


school there started to experiment with 
an almost exact copy of human skin made 
of silicone. For an Art Biennial in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil she produced a simulation 
of human skin with patterns of erogenous 
or symbolic areas like the navel, anus and 
male nipple. These and successive works 
are part of a series titled ‘Human Furrier’ 
in w hich human skin is reduced to just 
that, a skin to be manipulated and styled 
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into garments, handbags and soccer balls even. 

Constantino’s most recent work is ‘Savon 
de corps’, 100 bars of soap made with 3% of 
fat liposuctioned out of her own body. Posters 
advertising the ‘product’ invite you to ‘Prends 
ton bain avec moi’ which translates to ‘Take a 
bath with me’. The bar of soap has the shape of 
a woman’s back, waist and hips, and its aroma 
is a sickly sweet ‘milk with caramel’. 

The results re stunning in their simplicity 
and impact. Constantino’s work is sensational. 
It challenges society’s obsession with fashion, 
appearance and aesthetics, and indeed our 
own hypocrisy. 


Nicola Costantino 
Bolsa (Bay) 2000 
f rom the series Peleteria 
con piel Humana (Human 
furrien) silicone, leather, 


Nicola Costantino 
Pelota defiitbol (Soccer 
Ball) 7 999 

From the series Peleteria 


Furrien) 
silicone, leather 


Courtesy Daros-Latinamerica 20 cm diameter 


Collection © the artist 


Edition 5 oj 20 


Nicola Costantino 
Yestido (Dress) 2001 
From the series Peleteria 
con piel Humana (Human 


con piel Humana (Human Furrien) 


silicone, satin, hair 
128 x 36 x 24 cm 
Courtesy Daros-Latinamerica 
Collection © the artist 


Photocjraph: Peter Schdlchli Courtesy Daros-Latinamerica Photograph: Peter Schdlchli 
Collection © the artist 
Photocjraph: Peter Schdlchli 
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not used to other people feeling that way, or being thought of as freaks for liking things that are dead, or taxidermy. I 
guess it's becoming a bit more fashionable now, but I think there's probably a lot of people who have felt ostracized for 
their views on death and life and to see someone who's using it so openly... I've recently got a MySpace page and I have 
a whole page of people posting images of things with birds, and coffins, old Victorian photos. It's nice to see that there 
are a lot of people out there that do have a real connection to it. 

Df Does that idea of living in the present and being accepting of your mortality seem to resonate with people? 

Julia Definitely. At my last exhibition opening in December I met a girl who had tattooed the name of my first exhibition 
in 2005, 'Pulvis et Umbra Sumus', on her forearm. The translation is 'we are but dust and shadow'. She was obviously 
very touched by the idea. I have 'disce mori' and Team to die' tattooed around my fingers and a skull on my thumb as a 
reminder to stop and think about things. 

Df Do you find that you do? 

Julia Sometimes I still get caught up and forget, but I do. The skull on my thumb especially gets my attention a lot because 
whenever I'm working I see it. It's prominent, but it's also quite personal. My mum's not very happy about the skull, she 
doesn't mind the other ones, but I guess for me to be able to see it, then other people have to too. The other option was 
my forehead which I didn't think was so great. 

Df No. Do those themes still excite you, they still motivate you? 

Julia I can't see myself going on any other theme. 

If eel like the ideas I have that 
go in this direction are never-ending 

and I get surprised every exhibition 

how I can still be coming up with new things that are related to this. The problem is almost that I have too many ideas. I have 
trouble trying to do them all and end up having to put them aside for the next one. It's pretty unlimited, the directions you can 
take them. Like this elan vital idea is a new one but from the same period and related. I'm having a show next year in May at 
Craft Victoria called 'Ossuarium' which is a container or receptacle for the bones of the deceased. I was going to go under the skin 
and cast entire skeletons of birds and other animals in metal, put them back together, articulate them, and maybe even do some 
taxidermy and have half skeleton, half taxidermy. It's going to be a huge job but I've already got some skeletons. I found a man 
in New Zealand who calls himself an osteologist. He makes articulated skeletons out of things that he finds. He's got flesh-eating 
bugs and things that clean them up. Every time I go over I get a collection of things and bring them back through Customs. Every 
time I've got something to declare that 

Customs are just like, you ’re 
kidding me, we have never seen anything like this. 

I took some mouse brooches when I went to New Zealand in March. You fill out the card with what you've got to declare 
and the lady's like, what have you got? I said, it's a mouse brooch. She's like, what? It's a brooch made out of a real 
mouse. Go over there. Then the guy's like, what do you do with this? I was like, you wear it. He's like, where did you 
get it? I made it. He called everyone else over in Customs, so I had 10 of them around going, we've been working here 
for so long and we've never seen anything like this. 

Df You must be used to people thinking you're quite unusual. 
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{Julia’s Workspace} 


Master 

The books include two on how to make Victorian hair-work, several about 
Master jewellers (Lalique, Tiffany, Vever etc.), some on gemstones and some 
about jewellery construction and techniques. 

Assembled 

The bones are from a full skeleton I have. It is not assembled, so it’s literally 
a box of bones. I have those particular ones out as the two leg bones are the 
ones tvpicallv seen in the death’s head (skull and cross-bones) and that is why 
they are placed with the skull - the ultimate symbol of human mortality. 

Birthday 

The display case is an antique that my boyfriend got me for my birthday. I 
think it is French. 

Turtle dove 

Some sterling silver cuff-links cast from a turtle dove’s leg bone in the 
foreground. 

Preserving 

The jar is full of mice that I am preserving. 












Julia Definitely. I think because I come across as quite normal to most people - I'm quietly spoken and don't go out of my way 
to get people's attention... 

Df You don't dress like a Goth... 

Julia That's the other thing that people think before they meet me. So I think they get a bit of a fright. 

Df Here's this sweet girl... 

Julia ... with a bag of animals. 

Df Do you get back to New Zealand much? 

Julia I try to get back at least once a year. I normally go a couple of times. 

Df Can you see how being a New Zealander influences your work? 

Julia Definitely. I think just being in such a beautiful country where you're surrounded by nature had an impact (see page 24 
*Back to Nature). My dad scuba-dives as a hobby and he would always bring home crayfish and octopus and stuff like 
that so I'd be playing with them in the garden. He taught me how to gut fish and I was always fascinated by that type of 
thing. At the age of eight I became a vegetarian when I started to think about it more seriously. We were on my uncle's 
farm and he had a dead horse hanging from a tree, then he got me to feed the piglets and told me he was fattening them 
up for his daughter's wedding and that was the end of me eating meat for a long time. But yeah, I was always outdoors, 
and going to farms, and had pets and loved animals. I guess that's why I did taxidermy, because I love animals so much. 
I think birds are so beautiful. I think they're all so amazing. Without having a farm, the only thing you can really do is 
have a lot of taxidermy and maybe a few dogs. 

DJ So your obsession is not with dead animals, it's just with animals. 

There's such an innocence about animals — the 
way they’re living is the way they’re meant to live 

and have been for thousands of years, they don't change and just do what they have to do. Sometimes I think that'd be a 
nice way to be. We've made our lives so complicated and material things are so important (see page 26 *Bumbags back 
in fashion?!) and we're nothing like what we started as. 

Df Tell me about the show-and-tell shark head story? 

Julia That wasn't the only thing I took to show-and-tell. I was banned by the end of it. My dad had been fishing and caught a 
shark. He cut its head off and put it in a bag for me to take to show-and-tell which I just thought was great. I couldn't 
wait. My teacher was pregnant and threw up. I think before that I'd taken a possum in a cage that Dad had caught and 
told everyone that we were going to kill it because they destroy our native bush. She hadn't been too happy about that 
one either, so 

after the shark I wasn’t allowed to bring 
anything to show-and-tell any more. 

Df It's funny to think about that now, but as a kid that must have been devastating. 

Julia I'd love to see the teacher now and tell her what I'm doing. 

Df She probably tells the story too. 

Julia She probably does. 
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Df She may know what you're up to. 

Julia She may although I've changed my name since then. I didn't like my original name so I thought about it for years and 

then rushed into it a little bit because I started to get a lot of media interest and I had to think up a name on the spot. 
So that's where deVille came from. 

Df Meaning 'of home'? 

Julia I think it's 'of town', but the idea came from Cruella de Vil from 101 Dalmations. Not because I'm at all for the way she 

behaves, but I love the character. For my past few shows, I've worn a black and white Cruella de Vil wig just because I 
think she's so amazing in her Chanel and fur coats and stuff. All my fur is vintage which is slightly different. 

Df The one you're wearing is gorgeous. 

Julia It was my grandmother's. A lot of my fur collection came from my grandmother. 

I used to wear 

herjoxjur stoles and that was probably where my 
interest in taxidermy started. 

The mouth had a clip in it and you could open it up 
and it would bite onto the tail. It had the legs and everything on it. I used to think that they were alive and that they 
were just pretending to be dead when I was around, but when I went to bed they'd come to life. 

Df How old were you? 

Julia Three or four. I also had a big fur coat that was completely moth-eaten and falling apart which I used to sleep in that 
was my grandma's. I used to love it. I think it had a name, but I can't remember it now. 

Df Furry, something like that? 

Julia I wasn't the best at naming things. Most of my toys were named by what they looked like, 'Pinky, 'Bluey'. 

Df It's funny to think about what you were like as a kid and how that informs who you become. 

Julia My mum told me a funny story a while ago. She'd just met up with some family friends - I'd been friends with their 
daughter. I must have been about four and around at their house and they were driving me home. I turned to my friend 
Emma and asked, what are you going to do when you die - are you going to be buried or are you going to be all burned 
up? Her mum was horrified. When mum met up with them they told her that story and said, it's so funny what Julia's 
doing, she's obviously had an interest in it for ever. 

Df Do your parents get it? Are they quite cool with what you do? 

Julia My dad's very eccentric and straight away was so enthusiastic about it. I've done some cast baby-mouse cufflinks as part 

of my range and he wears those. He wears the taxidermied mouse-brooches, even through Customs without declaring 
them. At first mum didn't get it and was like, I just don't understand. Then she came to my graduation show and I had 

done lots of taxidermy pieces. There was a huge crowd around the one cabinet that my work was in, you had to queue to 

see it because everyone was just so fascinated. I think Mum got it then. After that she was like, I want a mouse-brooch 
too. So they're both very supportive and come over for all of my shows. 

Df Who or what else inspires you... apart from Cruella de Vil? 

Julia All sorts of things. My biggest influence would be the Victorian era - the whole aesthetic. I just love the richness and 
decadence of it. I also love the '40s and the '20s. I love anything that's a little over the top and decorative. 

Df You must really dislike current minimalism and modernism then. 

Julia I can't do it. 
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was Hirst 


*And first there 

By Kate Bexar 


Damien Hirst is one of those artists who polarizes 
the public and critics alike. He is most notorious for 
his early works, the ‘Natural History’ series, in which 
he preserved a number of animals in formaldehyde. 

Of these, the most iconic, is a 14ft tiger shark titled 
‘The Physical Impossibility of Death in the Mind of 
Someone Living’ (see bottom right). 

When you understand Julia deVille’s philosophy, it is 
easy to see why Hirst, with strong themes of mortality 
running through his work, is an inspiration to her. 

But she’s not the only one for whom his work is a 
springboard for ideas. 

Ever one to question the powers that be and 
touch the untouchable, Hirst simultaneously took 
on the Church and the medical establishment in a 
more recent series titled ‘The Last Supper’. In it he- 
questioned the blind faith inherent in contemporary 
society for pharmaceutical drugs to ease our pain and 
heal the body. He has said, ‘Art is like medicine — it can 
heal. Yet I’ve ahvays been amazed at how' many people 
believe in medicine but don’t believe in art, without 
questioning either.’ 

This quote provided the inspiration for New' Zealand 
design company Paris House’s latest range of wallets 
and handbags which delves into the sometimes parallel 
worlds of art and medicine. The range, each designed, 
signed and dated by Sharon Paris is titled ‘Belief’. It’s 
a typically quirky collection embossed with Hirst’s 


quote and other wording like, “gentle is that gentle 
does, dilute, cleanse and protect”, “let sleeping dogs 
lie”, “Art will save the world right after rock-n-roll” 
and, “Not a brain surgeon”. Scientific illustrations of a 
heart, an eye and the interior vein system of a human 
body are matched with expressions like, “the nature of 
the beast” and “today I am chemist, today I am artist”. 
If you smiled while reading those, or even read them 
aloud to someone else, that’s the idea. The brand aims 
to bring a smile to your dial and start conversations... 
not bad for a humble wallet. 

Just as Hirst’s art brought to our attention 
our inability to comprehend our own mortality, 
Melbourne-based art activist, Christopher Lansell 
brings to our attention our inability to comprehend 
the damage the global w'arming is doing to our world. 
Lansell has designed a double-sided card. On one 
side is an image and details of Hirst’s preserved tiger 
shark and the price it sold for, $13m. On the other 
side is an image of a polar bear floating in a snow 
dome. It’s titled ‘The Procedure of Restoring to Life’ 
and has a sale value of $ 15m. It is one of a series of 
works he will showcase in the online virtual reality 
world, Second Life. The goal being that someone will 
in fact fork out the $ 15m which will enable him to 
make the artwork a reality. 

Paris House: www.parishouse.co.nz 
Christopher l.ansell: innv. postivismism.on] 





Df Any other jewellery designers? 

Julia There's a lot that I like; Carl Fritsch, my friend Katherine Bowman, Cassandra Chilton who does cameos in perspex, Susan 
Cohn's work... I think I'm probably more influenced by artists than other jewellers. Artists like Damien Hirst, obviously 
(see page 36 * And first there was Hirst). There's a digital artist who I recently discovered called Ray Caesar. He builds 
everything from scratch in three dimensions on a computer and then paints them. It's very Victorian as well - creepy girls 
with big heads and Victorian gowns on. 

Df Your work crosses several different genres anyway. 

juiia Sometimes it’s easier to call it art because then you 
don’t have to explain 

all the different things that go into it. 

There are many different techniques I use; some of them are craft, some are jewellery, some are art, some are fashion. 

Df Being able to make a living as a jeweller is rare... 

Julia I know I'm very lucky to be doing this full time because I love it. I do generally work seven days a week, and my 
boyfriend complains that I'm a workaholic, but I think he is as well so... it works. I learnt very early that I didn't work 
very well for others and ended up being depressed and my work suffered. 

I had to make the 
sacrijice atjirst of having no money and working 
really hard 

and now it's getting to a level where it's actually sustainable. 

Df Did you try working for other people? 

Julia Not as a jeweller, but when I was studying I was working in a nightclub and doing retail. I feel 100 times more tired from 
working five hours in a shop or a bar than from doing an 18-hour day at home. 

DJ It's not like work. 

Julia No, it's not. It's really fulfilling and I feel really satisfied when I finish. I still have stressful days when everything goes 
wrong, but the beauty of working from home is that if it all gets too bad I'll just take [my dog] Chilli to the park or go to 
yoga or try to do something to balance myself. At least I can walk away. I don't deal very well with being confined. 

DJ Between these hours you will be behind this counter or this bar. 

Julia Leading up to a show it can be a bit like that, but that's only a few times a year and you get to have the opening which 

I always enjoy. It's like a better version of having a birthday party - all your friends are there and people to talk to. It's 
a bit of a buzz when there are people there who are so enthusiastic about it. I get a lot of jewellery students who come 
along and want to talk about directions they can go in. 

Df So you've got the Craft Victoria show next year. Any others coming up? 

Julia I've got one in Tasmania in July this year - a group show. Then I have one in Holland, a group show of New Zealand 

jewellers called 'Jewellery Out of Context'. Then I'm having one at the Dowse Art Gallery in Wellington in October at the 
same time as the Philip Treacy millinery show. That's four for this year and one for next year booked in already. I promised 
myself I'd only do two this year but they're really good opportunities so I can't say no. That's my philosophy - to take 
every opportunity that comes up. Things change so you may as well make the most of it. ^ 


Julia cleVilk* $8 
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Wikipedia is an online encyclopaedia which aims, in the words of its founder, Jimmy Wales, "to he the sum of all human 
knowledge." It is the 17th most popular website on the Internet It has a huge community of people who feel a sense of 
ownership over it because, in a very real sense, they do. They write it, they edit it, they police it and they run it. Before 
Wikipedia and similar community-oriented websites were developed, newspapers, radio and television, were all top down. 
Knowledge was given to us, the masses, by a select few. Now, we can write history. This is what the Chinese Government is 
scared of. This is what's caused such controversy. Recently voted one of Time Magazine's '100 Most Influential People in the 
World', Jimmy doesn't seem to be at all phased by the responsibility this entaib, he just sees it as an awesome opportunity 
to really, truly, impact civilisation as we know it... for the better. He knew he was onto something that could potentially be 
big, really big, but had the guts not to shy away from that. Ladies and gents, I give you Mr. Wikipedia, Jimmy Wales. 

Of So tell me about tonight? 

Jimmy Well everywhere I go I try to meet the Wikipedians. 

Of Is it a bit like 'all hail Jimmy Wales'? 

Jimmy No, no. People are fans but... a lot of times it's more about meeting each other. What happens is that people have been 
talking for months about getting together and then I come and they finally do. When I'm there it just provides people 
with a focal point to get together. Like when I was in Russia it was only the second time they'd ever had a meet up so it 
was the first time most of them had met. 

Of Was that one aspect of this whole adventure that you hadn't expected? 

jimmy Absolutely. When people say, are you surprised by the success of Wikipedia? and things like that. I'm like, 'Kinda of, yes'. 
I'm very pleased obviously but 


I thought it was a big idea and I 



The thing that surprised me and I don't know why it didn't occur to 


me, but I hadn't really thought of travelling all over the world like I do. That part I didn't anticipate. Everybody always 
says, with the internet now you don't need to travel you can talk online, but it's not true at all. If you're going to lead a 
community or a group of people you have to get out and meet people in person, so I do. I go all over the world. 

Of Is the strength of the community surprising? 

jimmy No, because I came from an online community world where there were groups of people online. I always knew it would 
be a community-type thing so that's not surprising. The travel's surprising and the number of photo shoots I have to sit 
through - that never occurred to me either. 

Of Well I guess there's nothing else to photograph. There's no product, no headquarters, no retail outlets as the 'face of 
Wikipedia... a screen-grab maybe. 

jimmy Yip, it's me and my computer. A lot of photographers say, I really wracked my brain but I can't think of anything else so, 
can you type on your computer please? 

Of You said you knew it was a big idea, the idea is bigger than just Wikipedia itself isn't it? 

Jimmy Yeah. I view Wikipedia as the first major success in the free culture movement. So now that that's successful I'm trying 
to bring it into many other areas of Wikia where we're trying to get communities to come and build all kinds of different 
things. Like we have sites that are very much like Wikipedia or an encyclopaedia, but a subject-specific encyclopaedia 
like a Muppets' site which has 13,000 articles about The Muppets. So it's this huge site. I mean Wikipedia has 300 articles 
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about The Muppets which you would think would be enough. Then we have a whole new kind of site which we're calling 
the magazine-style sites. We found these guys who were doing something called 'Armchair GM' (www.armchairgm.com) 
which was a sports' site. They were using our software which they can because we release all our software under free 
licence. They'd modified it to make a website in more of a magazine-style format with a daily headline thing. So it's a 
different style and different look-and-feel but underneath it's the same software and people can collaborate on writing 
articles. 

Df More like 'citizen journalism'? 

jimmy Yeah, and so we're launching those now and getting some good success out of them so that's kinda fun. 

Df For those people who don't know what the free culture movement is about... 

Jimmy Free culture is really a term which was coined by Larry Lessig and in his book 'Free Culture' he describes it. From my point 
of view we have this commercial culture which is very much all about intellectual property, copyrights and protecting and 
monetising that in as many ways as possible. That works to a degree, it makes some successful things, but free culture is 
really more about the idea of people getting together and releasing things under licences that allow other people to build 
on their creativity. Larry launched an organisation called Creative Commons which I'm on the board of. Creative Commons 
creates licences that people can use for the sharing of their creative works freely (see page 46 *Copy me, pass it on). 

Df And as you said, build on them, the idea being that one plus one is three, rather than a whole lot of ones floating around 
by themselves. 

Jimmy Yeah. This is a huge movement which really started with the free software movement and it's been very successful in 
software. Apache and php and Pearl - the software that really runs the internet - is all collaboratively written under 
licences. It's a mode of production which is very different from the proprietary software world where it's all about 
copyrighting software and selling it. It's just creative programmers sharing their work and there are business models that 
are growing up around it. One of my interests here is that Wikipedia is sustainable as a charity because the big picture 
vision is of a free encyclopaedia for everyone, but not every kind of work can be produced as a charity. With something 
like the Muppets' wiki, maybe some of the contributors would like to contribute some money, but in terms of really 
hosting it and really making something big out of it, it's not exactly a charity, it's just something fun, it's more pop 
culture. I'm interested in thinking about how we can make all this stuff sustainable. That's the focus of my work. 

Df Why does free culture and its philosophy personally excite you? 

jimmy One of the old sayings in the free software movement is 'free as in speech, not free as in beer'. Freedom of speech is a 
really important value to me. My belief is that 

for healthy, open societies we 
need broad public participation. 

We need safe spaces for people to have 
dialogue about important issues that we don't really get right now from the mainstream media. The typical political 
debate programme on television is two talking heads screaming at each other and this very partisan culture of trying to 
win a fight. I think most people are tired of that. I think most people realise that the real solutions to our problems will 
involve getting people together who disagree on quite a few things and trying to figure out what it is that we agree on 
and moving forward in that way. I think this idea of broad public participation is important and free licencing is what 
really makes that possible. It makes possible for people to collaborate. If I start writing something online and I don't 
have time to finish it, then it allows someone else to easily pick up and carry on with it in some other way. A lot of the 
debate around copyright has been poisoned by the idea of two really radicalised sides. On the one hand you've got Disney 
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*Copy me, pass it on,, . 


You’re online, you see some prose you like and you 
press ‘apple and c’. Copied. Simple as that. When the 
functionality of the internet lets content be copied as 
easily as that, it is hard to maintain the traditional “all 
rights reserved”/can’t touch this rhetoric of copyright. 
Sure, at law it’s a breach of copyright. But that doesn’t 
stop copying. There are a lot of internet users who 
don’t even realise that the copies they make are illegal. 
Copyright is dead. 

Stop. Remix that. Copyright isn’t dead, it’s being 
(re)bom. To the copyright traditionalists I say stop trying 
to stop copying, because you won’t. Start looking at 
regulating how people can copy. There is a mass of benefits 
to be gained by letting people have access to your content. 
The trick is knowing how to identify what bits to give away 
and what bits to keep. “But how?” you’re thinking, “I 
don’t know' anything about copyright and I can’t afford a 
lawyer.” No problems, think Creative Commons (CC). 

Creative Commons is remixing copyright into a 
voluntary ‘some rights reserved’ system. At the core of 
the Creative Commons project is a suite of standardised 
licences that are made freely available to authors and artists 
which provide a range of protections and freedoms for 
their material. For CC it’s about options. 


Want to be recognised as the author of your blog? Then 
require Attribution. Don’t want others making money 
from your animation? Easy. Put the work under a Non- 
Commercial term. Just want people to pass your novella 
around, but don’t want them changing it? A No Derivatives 
licence will do that. What if you want to see what people 
will do mashing up you work, but think they should share 
too? No problems, Share Alike compels them to let others 
remix anything they’ve made from your work. But why 
stop there? Want to be acknowledged as the creator of your 
podcast and allow people to use it for non-commercial 
purposes? Put it under an Attribution-Non-Commercial 
licence and you’ve done just that. 

Using the CC licence generator on creativecommons. 
org, a mix and match of the permissions is as easy as 
answering some questions. At Creative Commons we don’t 
want to get rid of copyright, we w ant to remix it. 
http://creativecommons.org 
http://creativecommons.org.au 

Elliott Bledsoe is a Project Officer with Creative Commons 
Australia. CC in Australia is part oj the funded research under the 
Australian Research Centre of Excellence for Creative Industries and 
Innovation , v vwvv. cci. edu. au. 





extending copyright terms forever to control whatever's associated with their name - anything they've ever thought of 
they want to completely control. On the other side are kids stealing music or worse, the pirating of software or DVDs. But 
there's a huge middle ground for those of us who have nothing to do with either of those things. We just want to produce 
stuff and we don't really care if people want to reuse it because 

we’re not doinyj it for 

commercial motives. That’s really colouijul. 

Df Were you ever shy of having such a big idea? Were you ever scared of putting it out there in case people went, who do 
you think you are? 

jimmy No, I'm a completely strange person so stuff like that doesn't bother me at all. I think that's a reason for part of my 
success. I'm not afraid of saying the most ridiculous things. Like, we're going to put up a website and let anybody edit it 
and expect it to turn into an encyclopaedia. It's completely daft. I admit it. 

It’s a completely 

mad idea but you know, why not? 

Df So fear of failure isn't part of the equation? 

Jimmy No because like with Wikipedia I felt that it could be quite successful, but if it was just a small project that was going 
along I'd still be proud of it because it's something that's meaningful. Even if we didn't get this big take-up, even if right 
now we had only 25 volunteers plugging away, it wouldn't be as fun and I would have had to have some kind of a regular 
job, but it still would have been worth doing. 

Df Is it important to you that you're doing something 'meaningful'? Were you prior to this? 

jimmy I think so. I used to be a futures and options trader. One time I was in Israel and I did this interview through a translator 

because the guy interviewing me didn't speak English. When the story was written it came out saying I used to be a 
futures and options trader but that I felt so guilty about that that I decided to launch a charity. And I was like, no, not 
at all. Being a trader was a really cool job and I think it's a perfectly honourable profession. We were buying and selling 
things and we weren't really hurting anybody. I felt that was meaningful. It's that idea of free markets and trade and 
recognising that an important part of global prosperity is having a system where price discovery goes on and decisions 
are made that are more efficient than would be made otherwise. 

Df Were you still trading when you started Wikipedia? 

Jimmy Yeah some, but I got really busy really quick. I found this a lot more interesting. This is more fun than that - I get to do 
something that's a little surprising. I'm really lucky that I've been successful because I always joke, but I'm completely 
serious, that I couldn't have a regular job. I'm not organised that way. Every day I get up and do different things. The 
idea of taking the bus to work and working nine to five every day would be quite difficult for me. I just wouldn't show 
up some days because I'd find something else to do. Fortunately I've found a job where every day I get to get up and do 
whatever I think is most interesting, and that's no problem. 

Df So what are your plans for Wikipedia? 

Jimmy For me the main focus of my interest right now is figuring out how we can help the growth of Wikipedia in smaller 
languages - smaller for Wikipedia, not necessarily smaller [for the world]. To give you some indication, I was just in 
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South Africa and South Africa has 11 official languages. English of course is a huge project because it's a global language, 
Afrikaans has almost 7,000 articles, beyond that though, in the nine other non-European African official languages, 
almost nothing. The largest project we have is Zulu with 90 articles. So for me that's a big challenge. 

Df In terms of getting to the big goal of an encyclopaedia for everyone, where are you at? Are you half-way there? 

Jimmy No... not even close. People are always asking me, how will we know when we're done or when we've been successful? 
So I've said, let's get 250,000 articles in every language that's spoken natively by at least a million people. Right now 
we have 250,000 articles in six languages only, but there are 347 languages that have at least a million speakers. A lot 
of those languages are going to be really hard to reach. Right now I think we have about 130 languages that have at 
least 1,000 articles... not 250,000, but they're launched and they're on their way. But still, only 130 out of 347 of the 
languages, so there are a lot that we've barely scratched the surface of. In part, the reason there are so many languages 
is Africa. Africa has a lot of languages, a lot of tribal languages, local languages, and a lot of those languages don't 
have a written tradition so it's going to be a really long time before we can reach those people. That doesn't mean 
we're useless until we've done that, that's a goal, but further down that chain the goal is really tied up with cultural 
preservation (see page 49 *Nushu). To reach people, French is important, English is important... In India there are 
languages like Hindi which is spoken by 280 million people - that's an important language, but we only have about 
2,000 articles in Hindi so that's very small. Swahili is important. In Africa that's about 60 million people I think and we 
have around 1,500 articles and that's a growing project. So if you can get Swahili right, you're covering a lot of people 
who also speak a local language, because that's their regional language. The way I look at it right, we want to cover it. 
But for the ultimate goal 

we want Wikipedia to be in your own 
language, not just a language you speak. 

I was at an African 

university just last week and they were talking about how, for a lot of the students in this particular university, English is 
not their first language. They're working in chemistry and some of the advanced, subtle concepts of chemistry are difficult 
for them because they're struggling through a second layer, they're reading a complicated subject in a language that's 
their second language, so that's a difficulty, there are barriers. We really want to try to help with that. 

Df Can't you do it through translation? 

Jimmy Well translation's fine, but it has to come from the local community. That's one of the things we struggle with. People 
are always asking if we could translate Wikipedia into more languages, but getting a precise translation is not all that 
interesting and a huge amount of effort. To do a real translation is a lot more work than just writing something in your 
own words based on a source. There's really no reason to go to all that expense. People also like to ask about machine 
translation but it's basically 100% useless at the moment, it's really rubbish. The best quality machine translation is 
naturally between the most economically important languages. There's a lot of money in translating Japanese to English 
and back, but even there it's completely rubbish. You can just imagine what the quality is of translating from English to 
Urdu. There's no money in it, nobody cares, and the amount of investment's very small so it just doesn't happen, it's non¬ 
existent. Japanese Wikipedia has over 250,000 different articles, they don't really need translation tools because they can 
write it themselves. So machine translation doesn't seem to offer any hope for us right now. 

Df In order to get Wikipedia to these cultures, you obviously need the Internet, but I imagine the Internet access to some 
of these societies is pretty limited. Is greater Internet access part of the strategy? 

Jimmy It is, but you know Internet access isn't something we can directly help with, we're just not set up to do anything about 
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U By Kris McIntyre 

In an installation of 30,000 hanging Swarovski crystal beads akin 
to a forest of floating teardrops, Japanese artist, Yuca Ishizuka, has 
c reated a unique dedication to the almost extinc t art of Nushu. 

Literally meaning ‘women’s writing 1 , Nushu (noo-shoo), is a 
fascinating cultural insight into the inherent need women have to 
communicate with each other. 

The secret sc ript emerged centuries ago in the remote rural 
v illages of Southern China, but its origins are as mysterious as the 
frail, gentle characters themselves. It is believed a young girl from 
Hunan Province, chosen to become the emperor’s concubine, 
inv ented the secret code as a means of sharing the truth, 
unfamiliarity and loneliness of her new life with her mother and 
sisters who she had left behind. 

How the sec ret language spread from the emperor’s palace to 
uneduc ated, peasant women in rural Hunan Province is unknown. 
But like many remnants of matriarchal lineages, its survival was 
linked to the enduring power of ritual, tradition and story telling. 

In particular, the custom of‘Jiebai Zimei’ (a lifelong bond of’ 
‘sworn sisterhoods’) and the giving of San Chao Shu (Third day 
missives’ - embroidered cloth booklets given to new brides on their 
marriage) fostered the passing down of female wisdom from one 
woman and generation to the next. Nushu works, including poems 


and verses, were hand-woven into belts and straps, or embroidered 
onto everyday items such as fans and clothing. These items served a 
prac tical means of communication between sworn sisters after both 
women married and left their family home for a new v illage and life. 
Nushu items were also buried with women to give them solace in 
the afterworld. 

Very few examples of Nushu have survived the test of time. The 
script was suppressed by the Japanese in the 1930s through fear 
it was a spy code. With the spread of Hanzi (Chinese characters) 
education and female literacy after the 1949 liberation, the Nushu 
script fell into disuse. During the Cultural Revolution (1966-76) 
many manuscripts were destroyed as part of the Red Guards’ 
mission to rid any remnants of Chinese feudalism. 

Nushu was ‘rediscovered’ as late as 1983 but was officially 
declared extinct in 2004 with the death of Yang Huanyi, the last 
woman in an unbroken lineage of the script. Fortunately, through 
the work of artists like Ishizuka and government programs to 
preserve the cultural heritage of Nushu, it has survived as enduring 
proof of the universal female urge to share our experiences, 
disappointments, joys and deepest longings with other women. 

Yuca Ishizuka’s work be part of‘Translations’ - a series of events 
and installations around Sydney on conjunction with the 2007 
Terminus Project later this year. 

Keep your eye on www.terminusprojects.org for details. 

For more injonnation visit the World of Nushu website at wivw2.ttcn.ne.jp 
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*A book or a byte? 


What kind of world do we live in? One where Google Earth allows you to circumnavigate 
the world like a free thing bird; one where Wikipedia allows you to be a summarised 
expert in anything at the touch of a keyboard. In doing so, we now see more and know 
more. But what have we left behind? 

It seems to be books, not e-Books, p-books so to speak. Remember when going to 
the library yy as the only way to do research? When encyclopedias were the authoritative 
source on all things unknown and the atlas was the window to the world? 

Cara Barer, a Houston-based photographer, contemplates the slow' decline and fast 
discard of books. She experimented with abandoned, decaying books soaked in water 
to create organic curling, crumpled sculptures. “My photographs are a lament for 
the passing of eras when books were considered much more valuable and a path to 
knowledge,” says Barer. “I hope to raise questions about these changes, the ephemeral 
and fragile nature in which we now obtain know ledge and the future of books”. 

Her pictures are symbolic of this state of flux, caught between the efficiency of 
technological advance and savouring the lingering contract between author and 
reader. As Barer highlights one dying form she uses another w hich is also virtually a 
thing of the past: printed photographs. Viewable online of course: www.carerbarer.com 




that. It's coming, it's coming very quickly. It's estimated that there are now around a billion people online and estimates 
say that in the next 5-10 years the next billion people will come online. Those people will come from China, India, South 
America, Africa... They're not going to come from America, they're not going to come from Australia because we're all 
online already, more or less. That's very interesting, to say, look we're going to have a huge group of people joining the 
global conversation in a new way. That's going to have a lot of impact on Wikipedia and the world in interesting ways. 

Df How did you start telling people that this was the beginning of an encyclopaedia that they could write and edit? 

Jimmy A lot of typing. Very early on we got some attention from the free software community - there was a very techy, 
free software-oriented website called Slashdot who paid attention to us. That got more people coming in and 
then as we started creating good quality content people started linking to it more and more. It was very organic, 

we didn’t spend any money to promote it, it just 
cameJrom the people, 

.from everybody linking everywhere. 

Df Was there a 'tipping point'? 

jimmy There was no point that we could point to as the tipping point. From the very beginning it kept doubling' every three or 
four months. 

Df So is it not so feasible to let it just grow organically in some of these other countries? 

Jimmy We do let it grow organically and we do see it happening. For example, in India right now there's a huge amount of 
excitement. I was there about a month ago and we had a little event called Wikicamp and we had two or three hundred 
people there. There's so much excitement amongst Wikpedians there because they finally have reached a point where 
they've got communities building, in some of the languages like Bengali and Kannada they've got between three and 
fifteen thousand articles in many of the languages. There are 23 languages in India. They're growing at 10% a month so 
there's a lot of excitement around that. It's really hard when you have only 90 articles because usually there's only one or 
two contributors, there's not really a community yet. So my view on how to help that along is by getting press coverage, 
going there, reaching out to people - so anything I can help with is important. 

Df That must be crucial to your 'an encyclopaedia for every person' goal, because they're just the places that need an 
encyclopaedia most. 

Jimnn Exactly. It's interesting because the benefit of Wikipedia for people who live in different cultures is actually very different. 
If you're an English-speaker, one of the main benefits of Wikipedia is not to give you access to information, but to 
give you a concise summary of information. Our problem is we have way too much information. We can go on Google 
and get millions of hits, we can go to the library and there are thousands of books. Sometimes you need just a quick 
summary - that's what an encyclopaedia is for (see page 50 *A hook or a byte). For some languages there's almost no 
written tradition at all and this would be the first encyclopaedia in that language period and that's kinda cool, but it's 
a very different kind of need that they have. They don't have information overload, they have a shortage of information. 
That's another area where the free licencing comes in because it means that people are able to take work from different 
language Wikipedias, translate it or just use it as a source to build up resources in other languages. They don't have to 
ask permission, they can just do it right - so it's really fabulous. 

Df So where to next? 

Jimnn I'm going to Mainland China later this year, it'll be the first time I've been and that'll be interesting. I'm going to try to 
go to Beijing to meet some government officials to see if I can get us unblocked in China. 

Df Is Wikipedia blocked there? 
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* Truth in numbers 


“Crank, crank, crank. The sound of gears inside a hand-cranked laptop is heard from outside a shack in India. A man in New Delhi 
accessing the Internet for the first time is greeted by the Hindi Wikipedia home page. At the same time, Jimmy Wales, the web site's 
founder and leading advocate offree knowledge distributed by the Internet, gazes out a window on a flight to Hong Kong. He is going to 
a conference regarding the Chinese government's decision to block Wikipedia.org from its citizens. A German historian alters an entry on 
the Statue of Zeus at Olympia while, back in the United States, a young computer geek is actively engaged in an edit war over the correct 
English spelling of the newest Japanese Pokemon character. ” 

This is the opening montage of the 75 minute documentary ‘Truth in Numbers: the Wikipedia story’. 

When we arrived to pick up Jimmy Wales for his ‘Dumbo feather’ interview he wasn’t alone. When we met up with him 
later the same evening he still wasn’t alone. Glued to Jimmy’s side was Nic Hill, the director of the documentary-in¬ 
progress, ‘Truth in Numbers’. It’s been much the same way since Hill and his Underdog Pictures crew began filming. 

For the past six months they have kept up with Jimmy’s almost manic travel schedule. Between February and May 
2007 they have been to China, Korea, Taiwan, Indonesia, India, the UK, USA, South Africa, Egypt, Australia, the UK 
again, Germanv and back to the USA. Their aim is to ‘seek the truth behind one of the most popular — and controversial 
— phenomena of our time’, Wikipedia. It’s no small ask. As well as hours of footage of Wales presenting at conferences, 
meeting-and-greeting Wikipedians, and lobbying hostile governments, there’s the Wikpedians themselves, other key 
figures in the open source movement, and Wikipedia’s detractors to interview. 

Rather than source funding from the big guys, and keeping true to the grassroots spirit of Wikipedia, the Underdog 
Pictures team have gathered donations from interested and passionate individuals. Also true to the Wikipedia spirit, their 
website and approach to the making of the film has been community-based and interactive. Anyone can log on, suggest 
people to interview and topics to cover. 

Get into the spirit and visit http://wikidocumentary\\\ikia.com and www.underdogpictures.com 
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Jimmy Completely, in all languages, for well over a year now. That's a problem, so I'll go talk to people and see if I can do 
something about that. 

Df Is there any opportunity for a partial unblocking? I imagine it's just the stuff about China they would want to block. 

What we say is that, they have the technology to filter. We would not approve, we would not cooperate with any 

jimmy censorship, period, that's just not my thing. That's become even more important now that a lot of the big internet 
companies have agreed to censorship, it's even more important that I stand strong and don't and say, 

access to information is a human right, period. 

The distinction that we would make though is that they have the ability to filter certain key words that they're 
uncomfortable with so they should be doing that and not blocking all of Wikipedia... You know, Falung Gong, Tiananmen 
Square, democracy - some of the things that upset them. We would like to encourage them to be a little bit more 
sophisticated about what they're doing at a minimum, we're not going to help them do it, but it would still be better if 
they weren't blocking everything. Most of Wikipedia is really of no interest to the Chinese Government. 

Df You're trying to do something fundamentally 'good', right? 

Jimmy I think SO. 

Df Does it bother you then that people, particularly the press, tend to pick what you're doing apart, rather than support it? 
Or is that just a recent thing? 

Jimmy No it's ongoing, but it's the kind of thing that as long as they spell the name right, I don't really mind. I actually think 
in some ways it's been beneficial to us to be controversial because it brings us to people's attention. 

Df And at least it gives you a chance to explain some of Wikipedia's shortcomings. 

Jimmy That's been our strategy from the very beginning. The most we ever try to say in praise of the quality of Wikipedia is that 
parts of it don't suck too much. It's kind of ok in parts. We don't want to overstate the case because if you overstate the 
case then people really would take you apart (see page 52 *Truth in numbers). If people want to complain about this 
or that aspect of Wikipedia usually they can't be any more harsh about it than we are internally. We are a very critical 
internal community and we're always discussing what's wrong and how to fix it. It's a really big part of who we are that 
a lot of the articles will tell you right in the article, This article doesn't cite its sources', or, The neutrality of this article 
has been disputed.' You don't see that at CNN. You don't see a little disclaimer saying This isn't a very good article', 'We've 
got some good stuff over here, but this one sort of sucks'. They like to pretend that everything is the same standard and 
that it's all very high quality, but we try to be a little more upfront and say, we're really proud of it as a whole, but parts 
of it aren't so great and we're working on it. 

Df Is the search engine still on the cards? 

Jimmy Yes, yes. That's what I spend a lot of my time personally working on. We've just hired an open source developer who's 
going to be working on the project and he's going to be the technical lead. We're basically pulling together lots of 
different people from the open source community to help us with the project. We're setting aside funding to buy all the 
servers we need. My role in the whole process is really about the community design, working on the social structure of 
how we're going to have community participation in it because it's kinda tricky. That's what I do best I think, figure out 
how we get lots of diverse people involved in a way that's positive and productive for people - it's not guaranteed, you 
really have to think those things through. So that's where we stand right now. 

Df And is the idea that it's a search engine that gives you results based on how other people rate that result? 

Jimmy Yes. We're not exactly clear on all the details yet, but essentially the idea would be to have human judgement involved as 
an integral part of it. For me that's an important part of it, but perhaps more important is the idea that all the software 
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will be open source, everything will be published openly and available for other people to re-use. Right now we have a 
situation where search is not transparent, it's completely opaque, it's a black box, everybody's very secretive about how 
they do things and I don't think that's desirable and I think it's important for us as citizens of the world, as consumers, to 
say that we really prefer to use services that are upfront and clear about what they're doing and why. That's what I'm all 
about. It's interesting because the quality of search results is what Google has really become dominant with, but if you 
look at the search results from Google, Yahoo and Ask they're actually quite similar these days. There have been studies 
where if you show people the true results from Yahoo and Google, they'll say that the Google results are better, then you 
show them the same search results but switch the branding and they'll say the Google results are better even though 
they're looking at the Yahoo results. That shows you that Google has a public image and a branding advantage, but their 
actual technological advantage is not so much any more. I think we can do that in the open source world and then, if 
Google wants to compete with me on brand. I'm happy to do that. That'll be fine. 

Df Do you have a name for it? 

jimmy Wikia. So it's the same. Eventually the site will be more of a general portal where we'll have the search engine on the front 
page and the Wikia communities as a part of it. There's one type of search which is the informational-type search where 
typically what people are looking for is something like Wikipedia, they're trying to learn about something. There's a lot 
more that people do on the internet than just search for information, like looking for humour, or entertainment, sports 
news, shopping, gossip whatever - actually Wikipedia's quite good on gossip sometimes - so I think there's still a need 
for a broad search engine. 

Df And that excites you? 

Jimmy I think what's really exciting is the idea of taking this important, fundamental thing on the Internet and making it free. 
If you really think through the economics of search and you think about making good quality search results a commodity 
where any organization with enough resources could download the software, customise it, and have their own search 
engine that's high quality, right now that's really hard to do. Right now what this means is that major organizations like 
the BBC, CNN, New York Times, with very popular websites cannot help you. If you go to their website for news, and you 
do a search for something else, they cannot help you because their search engines aren't good enough and they only 
search internally, and even internally they're not so great, so people leave and go to Google. So if we could make good 
quality search a commodity, then those organizations will launch their own search engines and this will dramatically 
change the power structure on the Internet. 

It II shift power away from the 
search engines and back to the content providers. 

If that happens, that's cool. 

Df So it'd potentially be the BBC search engine which would evolve through contributions by the BBC and their community? 

jimmy Yeah, there could be customisations like that under a free licence and that'd be really cool. 

Df That'd be so interesting. You'd be able to compare the BBC search engine's results ranking to that of say an American 
media player like CNN's. It'd be fascinating to see how culturally and geographically they'd differ. I guess if you felt 
like a member of a community of like-minded people, you'd use that search engine because you're more likely to get 
the results you want. 

jimmy If 10 years from now they're saying to me, wow, you really changed the whole structure of the industry, you know that'd 
be really cool. / 
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Fiona Caulfield has begun a series of travel guides for a new breed of traveller. Rather than the cash poor ; time rich 
backpacker, these are for the traveller who wants to experience the heart and soul of a place without the luxury of months 
to spend doing it Fiona knows the difference first-hand... She's done her time as a young backpacker exploring the world, 
and more recently been to some of its most remote corners and highest peaks. She's also been to the highest echelons of 
marketing/advertising/hranding and given it up to follow her dream, to start up this, her own 'dining-table business'. Fiona 
has launched the first in the series, love Bangalore', and more are to follow hard on its heels. 

Df Where are you based Fiona? 

Fiona In Bombay, today I am in Bombay. 

Df And where are you off to? 

Fiona I am heading from the south of Bombay up to the north which, in this city, is quite a commitment in time... It can be an 
hour and a half journey. I'm in a taxi and, just as a side point, there are over 50,000 taxi drivers in Bombay and I have 
found the best one, Mr Harish, who has been driving me for over two years 

Df Are you going up there to do research for the next guidebook? 

Fiona Yeah. I'm working on love Bombay', or love Mumbai'... I'm struggling over the name a little bit because people who 
really love the city call it Bombay. So I'm heading off to this area called Bandra which is in the centre to the north to 
check out a whole bunch of places and meet people. I'm committed to that as my adventure for the day. 

Df Do you work to a plan? 

Fiona Yeah, I'm intensively working because, although I've been in and out of Bombay for the last two and a half years, as 
always, I've left it to the final minute when the deadline is upon me. So I am trying to discover the magic in the next 10 
days before I head back home to Bangalore (see page 60 *Love Bangalore) and then to Australia. I'm going to launch 
love Bombay' on September 15, and the third one is going to be love Delhi' and the current plan is to launch that on 
October 15. I've been in India for two and a half years, so it's not just starting from scratch. I'm trying something slightly 
different with love Delhi', I'm going to collaborate with some other people. We're just getting started on that. 

Df And before you began working on your travel-guides-with-a-difference what were you up to? 

Fiona Before coming to India I spent five years living and working in New York. Then I had a year living in Toronto, Canada 
although my office was in New York so spent all of my time on planes. We were in Seattle consulting to Starbucks, we'd 
go to Minneapolis to work with General Mills, and then we were in New York a lot working with Interbrew and Nestle. So 
during that time when I was away from that crazy life in New York things started changing for me. Then my boss said, ok 
you, you need to be in New York all the time. At that point I thought about the move back to New York. I'd been there 
for five years renting so it was time to think about buying an apartment. I started looking at apartments and found one 
which was going to be close to US$2 million. It was fine, but it seriously, when you say a number like that you expect 
something amazing, but it wasn't very big... At that price point, to do that and to keep my little place in Hardy's Bay to 
the north of Sydney, which emotionally I think of as home, meant that I'd need to work in a much bigger job and in a 
much more intense way which I had stopped doing. I'd been the president of Faith Popcorn's business [BrainReserve] and 
I'd stopped it to have a break and then ended up doing this other consulting gig. So I was in this catch 22. I was like, 

why would I move back to New York to get a big 
job to payJor the apartment to be in New York? 

It just didn't make any sense. 
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Fiona 


So what did you do? 

I went off to the mountains. I packed up all of my goods in Toronto and put them into storage and at that point I didn't 
know if I was going to send them to New York or Sydney or where, but I knew that something was going to change. So 
I went off to the mountains, to Everest Base Camp. I read a book by Jeff Greenwald, who'd written a famous book called 
'Shopping for Buddhas'. The book I read was called 'Mister Raja's Neighbourhood' and it was about his year living in 
Kathmandu. He went there to write a novel and failed miserably because all he ended up doing was listening to music, 
and writing emails to friends and got completely distracted by life. I thought, 

wow, Fd kinda 

like to do that. I’d like to live somewhere, and 
write and do something else, 

but Kathmandu didn't feel like it was the right place 
for me. So it was in my head and I thought India might be interesting, but I still couldn't quite get clarity around it so off 
I went trekking. Then I wanted to see the National Assembly Building which Louis Kahn had built in Dhaka in Bangladesh, 
which is by the way, an amazing building - it took the same amount of time as the Taj Mahal to build (see page 64 *My 
Architect). The only way to get to Dhaka was via Calcutta, so I went to Calcutta. After a month of being in the mountains 
living in a tent I found the most luxurious hotel, a gorgeous heritage hotel run by the Oberoi. I got in, cleaned up, relaxed 
and had half a dozen baths, but I wanted to get out and discover Calcutta. I was only going to be there for two days 
so, on the first night I arrived, I started by asking the guy on the desk where I could eat great Bengali food, to which 
he replied, there's a great Thai restaurant... I said, maybe you misunderstood me I want local Bengali food. He said, we 
have Indian in our multi-cuisine cafe. I said, no, no, local food, local food. He looked at me, seeing this white woman 
who could afford to be at the Oberoi and he just couldn't answer, he couldn't recommend a place, or just didn't know. So 
I ended up going to a bookshop and asking the lady if there were any guidebooks on Calcutta. She said, yes, yes, lots, 
and pointed me to a wall of mass-market titles predominantly aimed at backpackers - all of which I had by the way. I 
said, I really wanted something different, I want to know what's a lovely local place to go. She said, ah, and on the back 
of a piece of paper scribbled down the names of a couple of places. I thought, wow I've really found someone here so I 
got chatting with her and asked what else I should do in Calcutta. What should I see? This is a great textile centre with 
great contemporary art... We got into this great conversation and she gave me her view on Calcutta and over the next two 
days I totally fell in love with that city. I went to the flower market on the Hooghly River at dawn, which was a beautiful 
time to go. I went to an NGO called Sasha which is a cooperative representing craft in India which makes beautiful things 
and all of the money goes directly to the craftspeople. I found Anamika Khanna who's this brilliant, contemporary Indian 
designer doing amazing things with textiles - again preserving heritage techniques but doing it in a really sexy, new way. 
I had some really wonderful experiences peppered in with all the things you should do there like the coffee house where 
Salman Rushdie hangs out, the museum... but I discovered a whole new side. Then I went to Dhaka and Bangladesh, but 
I didn't get so lucky, I didn't find the bookshop lady and I wasn't friends with the ambassador's wife. It was really hard 
to figure out in two or three days how to understand it a bit more and see some stuff that was real. I was heading back 
to New York and from Dhaka to London, my British Airways flight broke down so I ended up in Bangkok for an evening. 
I went to this great place called the Metropolitan and had a glass of red wine - my first in a month - and a green salad 
- again, my first in a month - and I started writing the idea for the kind of travel guide I wanted. Then flying from 
Bangkok to London I powered up my laptop, drafted out an idea, chatted with a really close friend of mine in London, 
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*My architect 


The National Assembly Building in Dhaka, 
Bangladesh was designed by one of the 
20th Century’s most visionary architects, 
Louis Khan. In the photograph above it 
looks impressive enough, but in reality it 
is astonishing. One can only wonder what 
the man who built it must have been like. 
Imagine then that you were his son, his son 
from a long-term affair who saw his father 
only occassionally before he died suddenly 
of a heart attack. 

While Louis Kahn’s professional life was 
majestic and uncompromising, his personal 
life was filled with secrets and chaos. He 
died in 1974, bankrupt and anonymous, in 
the men’s toilet of Penn Station, New York, 
leaving behind three families; one with his 
wife of many years, and two with women 


by Claire Thomas 

with whom he’d had long-term affairs. 

One of the women w as landscape 
architect Harriet Pattison, the mother of 
Kahn’s only son Nathaniel. Khan’s death 
left behind more questions than answers 
for his son, so, when curiosity got the 
better of him, he set out to answ er some of 
them. And he did. Nathaniel, a film-maker, 
undertook a five-year, worldwide odyssey to 
capture the spirit of his f ather. The result is 
the feature-length documentary,‘My Father, 
My Architect’, an astonishing portrait of the 
architect and a window into his genius. 

The documentary, Nathaniel’s first 
feature length film, was nominated for 
an Academy Award in 2003. It tells the 
story of his father, a young Jewish bov 
who immigrated to Philidelphia with his 


parents and overcame extreme pov erty 
and discrimination to create a collection of 
intensely powerful and spiritual buildings 
which can, in the words of one critic, 
‘change your life.’ Kahn preferred simple 
materials over high tech and was fond of 
saving, “I asked the brick, ‘What do you 
like brick?’ and brick said, ‘I like an arch.”’ 
He was also entranced by light and would 
design entire buildings around the way the 
light would move through them over the 
course of a day. 

They don’t say, ‘like f ather, like son’ for 
nothing. This film is similarly moving, 
beautif ully structured and truly something 
to behold. 

The dvd of‘My Father, My Acrhitect' is available 
from amazon.com or myarchitectfilm.com 
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and a couple of days later, on my next flight from London to New York, I wrote my resignation letter. 

As you were writing that plan, the bones of the idea, how did you feel? 

Excited. 

I was excited about finally finding something 
that I was really interested in and passionate 
about. 

I think if I was truthful, I'd been looking for a change. I was starting to feel a bit... I think I had reached 
my end point with the career that I was on, doing this advertising/marketing thing, but because I didn't know what I 
wanted to go and do, I just did more of the existing job. I ended up taking on more and more, becoming more and more 
senior. I moved from Sydney to New York to take on bigger jobs. I ended up running this consulting company and doing 
all this future-work, which as it turns out now was probably the peak of my marketing/consulting/advertising career. I 
did it because I didn't know what else I wanted to do, so I just kept going at it. 

To the point where you felt you had nothing else to give it? 

Yeah because I hadn't come up with the other thought. Nothing else had really grabbed me as being an alternative. I 
think the change had been gradual, it had started happening, and then having that month in the mountains, not actually 
thinking of the answer, but thinking of nothing... For me going on those long treks becomes like a walking meditation. It 
wasn't like I was sitting there thinking, now I must decide the answer, it was having the ability just to be, and the answer 
came. So that's how the idea came and then I got back to New York. It took a couple of months to untangle myself from 
New York and Toronto, and then I went off and did a mountaineering course and some more travel to some interesting 
places. I didn't arrive in India until the beginning of November 2004. 

Did it feel scary handing in your resignation? 

No, that felt great. That felt really great. What felt scary was arriving in India not knowing anything. Not having an idea 
about travel guides, publishing, or books, not having a clue about the country, not having a name for it, and also not 
knowing anybody. The hottest contact I had in India was that a really close mate of mine, Dave, his mother's college 
roommate from 40 years ago at UCLA had married an Indian film director and they lived in Bombay - that was it, my 
hottest and only contact. I literally came to Bombay, knew no one and started living in hotels, but it was a hugely 
expensive thing. This notion of India being cheap is not true. Living here and travelling around staying in beautiful 
places, ostensibly to write books, I started getting the feeling that this was going to be an expensive exercise. That was 
a scary time going, how is this all going to work? 

Realising that you've got to make it work. 

Well I had to do something differently. Having the focus of writing the guidebooks enabled me to meet really interesting 
people and do really interesting things, but I was aware very quickly that with no income coming in and no plan... I 
hadn't been planning this for five years and saving up diligently... Also, after a month or two of travelling and hotels. 
I'd collected quite a library so I had an extra suitcase full of books which is not travelling light - there was nothing light 
about this travelling experience. Then I ended up meeting some people who gave me the keys to their house in Ooty, 
6km out of the town. That was pivotal because it gave me a base even though it took me a little while to use it. I met 
them at New Year, that tsunami-Christmas time, I travelled a bit, but then I ended up getting distracted by a girlfriend's 
wedding in London. On the way back from London I flew to New York because I had this ticket - my life seems to be 
determined by these plane tickets - and ended up staying and doing some work for a few months. What's interesting is 
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that along the path there's always this pull back to earn some money and it takes you away from the new thing. The grab 
of going back to the old life has been very real. So I got a bit distracted but then I came back to India in June 2005 and 
that's when I moved to Ooty. 

How was it going back to New York and your 'old' life? 

Tough. It was tough because I realised that I was no longer up for doing the kind of work I used to do. It was quite a 
challenge to do that and also, my heart was no longer in it, I knew that I wanted to get back to India and get on with 
the travel guides. It was a matter of earning some money. There's that great quote, 


‘You can only 

discover new land if you lose sight of the shore’. 

I think I've 

got that terribly misquoted, but that's the point. I think that I was hanging onto the shore, that's how I would describe 
it. I was keeping that New York life bubbling away so that any time I needed it I could put my foot back into it. 

Maintaining the safety net. 

Yeah, although I didn't think of it as a safety net, I thought of it just as keeping up my network, keeping up my profile. 
Can you see how your career to date has helped you to do what you're doing now? Or has it hindered you? 

Yeah, the idea that I had for doing Love Travel Guides, came from a personal need, but what I observed, is that the fastest 
growing travel segment are independent travellers. If you start looking at the age profile of the people who are travelling 
they are older. All the future work I'd done with Faith Popcorn had said that our quality of life is going to be the important 
issue. We're going to be living longer, and when you're older and your health is good, travel becomes hugely important. 
People are travelling in a much more abundant way. The notion of people only going to Europe is completely changing. 
You probably know this from your own friends... Everyone's chatting about Bhutan and Cambodia, and Angelina Jo lie's 
going to Namibia to have her baby... Where we're travelling is much more important and much more open in lots of ways. 
The whole adventure travel category, whether you're trekking up a mountain, rafting a river in China, or riding yaks in 
Mongolia, is going on as well. All of the data shows that increasing. I remember at one point I was in the most beautiful 
hotel in India called Devi Garh, 45km outside of Udaipur. To stay there in the 14th Century palace itself is US$750 a night. 
I'm there looking at it for the book and I notice there's a bunch of people staying there and the only guidebook that they 
have is one of those mass-market ones targeting backpackers. I'm like, what's wrong with this picture? Last year I was in 
Tibet. I did the Kora around Mt Kailash, the holiest mountain in the world, and spent a month on the Tibetan plateau. 
The average age on our trip was 48. For those people, time is the new luxury. They've got the money to do it, so it's about 
how to maximise the experience, not in terms of spending money, but how to have the best experience. 


People are searching for the authentic experience. 


They want to really know that they are in a certain place. I think that the existing resources for travel target the time rich, 
cash poor. It's written for 'I'm spending six months in Africa as a backpacker, show me how to do it cheaply.' 

Which was exactly what your personal experience had told you too. 

My personal story is that when I was in my late 20s I spent five months in Africa. I went back to Africa in my mid-to-late 
30s and it was completely different. I climbed Kilimanjaro and went to the Serengeti and the Masai Mara. When I was in 
my 20s I couldn't afford to go to the Serengeti and the Masai Mara. The first time I went for five months, the second time 
I went for two weeks, so my needs were very different. All of that stuff has gone into Love Travel Guides. It's insight based 
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*Give me 

Shelley Jackson used to be most well- 
known for ‘Patchwork Girl’, a work 
of electronic literature. Throughout 
the story she used hypertext links to 
create a non-linear structure, similar 
to the ‘Choose your own adventure’ 
books that those brought up in the 
’80s might remember. Another of 
Jackson’s early works has a picture 
for its title. 

So, with a track record of... some 
might say, ‘doing things differently’, 
others might say, ‘breaking every 
rule’, it was unlikely that Jackson 
would publish her latest piece of 
short fiction, ‘SKIN’, according to 
convention. Few however would have 
imagined just how she’s doing it. 

Each word of‘SKIN’ will be 
published individually as a tattoo on 
2,095 volunteers. The text of‘SKIN’ 
won’t be published anywhere else, 


some skin 

summarized, quoted, described, set 
to music, or adapted for film, theater, 
television or any other medium. So, 
the full text will be known only to 
participants. 

The New York-based author 
began the project in 2003 and it 
is still a work in progress. At last 
count Jackson had enlisted over 
1780 participants, with 315 to go. 

She admits it’s an administrative 
nightmare and applicants should 
expect delays. Should you want 
to be involved, first you’d pay a 
visit to Jackson’s website (www. 
incradicablestain.com), follow the 
links to ‘SKIN’, and send her an email 
letting her know why you want to be 
a word in her story. Assuming she 
likes what she reads, you’ll then have 
to sign a waiver to say that you won’t 
hold her liable for anything, and once 


In Kate Be/.ar 

signed, you’ll receive an envelope 
containing your word. You won’t 
have any choice in the word, but can 
choose where to have it tattooed. 
You’d then send a photo of the tattoo 
to her to complete the process of 
becoming a verified Svord’. 

Each person who has had a 
word allocated, tattooed and 
photographed is forever after 
referred to, not as a person or a 
participant, but as a ‘word’. They are 
the embodiment of the text. Jackson’s 
tagline for ‘SKIN’ is “a mortal work 
of art.” When a ‘word’ dies the story 
is one word shorter. She has said, 

“the successively shorter versions of 
the story that will be created by these 
deaths are also completely legitimate; 
right down to the one-word story 
that will be its final form.” Almost 
ineradicable, but not quite. 
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Philosophy, according to that font of all human knowledge, Wikipedia, 
is “the discipline concerned with the questions of how one should live 
(ethics); what sorts of things exist and what are their essential natures 
(metaphysics); what counts as genuine knowledge (epistemology); and 
what are the correct principles of reasoning (logic)”, i.e. It is the science 
of asking the big questions. 

As the Unemployed Philosophers Guild (more on them soon) is quick to 
point out, philosophers have given us Democracy, Justice, Truth and Science. 
NB. capitals D, J, T and S. No small contribution. So it’s lucky, despite there 
being almost no way to make money out of asking (let alone answering) 
some of the bigger questions, that some still do. Which brings us to the 
Unemployed Philosophers Guild. 

The Unemployed Philosophers Guild was started by two brothers faced 
with a dwindling academic job market to make some money out of the oldest 
profession... (ok, after the other one). The Guild is an online shop where 
you can get yourself a piece of the philosophical action; a pair of ‘freudian 
slippers’ to keep your paws warm on a chilly Winters’ eve, a set of ‘Little 
Thinker’ linger puppets to keep yourself entertained, or a tin of Atone Mints’ 
for the less-than-fresh-of-breath. 

As it’s turned out, making clever bits-and-bobs to entertain the rest of us 
has proved ‘to be almost as satisfying as probing eternal questions’. Although 
they can still spend time contemplating the big questions, for these brothers, 
life’s now r certainly less grim. 

www.philosphersfjiiiUl.coni 


on the market. The other thing that helped was that I am super-comfortable meeting people and am able to communicate 
and get people to talk to me. A lot of the work I've done for 20 years has been insight-based, ethnographic work and 
understanding where people are at and where people are going. And then also just feeling comfortable in boardrooms, 
being able to go in and meet chairmen of hotel groups and airlines and all that kind of stuff to try to get their support 
for the idea. I'm super comfortable in that environment. A lot of people have given me more credibility for this idea given 
my background, and it hasn't hurt to be a global person. 

Df How has the reception to the guide been so far? 

Fiona Well, interesting, as opposed to a blanket good. There are some people who get it completely and love it, and tell me 

they've been wanting this for ages and they're so thrilled and are really excited by it. Then there are other people who are 

a little bit confused by it. I guess what I mean by confused is in India it's just too expensive. In India books are very, 
very cheap so this notion of printing on handmade paper, having a cover with hand-woven silk, working with fashion 

designers... 

Df Fashion designers? 

Hona I gave up on traditional graphics people because they kept saying things like no, and you can't print this way and you 
can't do fabric, whereas fashion guys have got complete freedom. The fashion guys in India, well maybe its true all over 
the world, have got such great creativity. For me that's been a huge insight. After 20 years of working in advertising and 
graphic design it's been really, really freeing to work with fashion. They understood that it may appear to look like a book, 
but it's actually an object. That's how I was thinking about it. All of that stuff is just not book language. You know it's 
kind of not what books are about here. So there's a leap of positioning that needs to be done. 

Df Is that when you're trying to sell it into bookstores in India? Is that where it's difficult? 

Fiona My challenge is, when a traveller needs this book they need it within 24 hours of arrival. I need to figure out how to get 

the book to people either before they leave or within 24 hours of landing. Because I'm based in India, it's been pretty 
straightforward to figure out how to get distribution in India. I've got distribution in places like London and New York and 
Sydney, and all the places I think are right, but this is my dining room table business. As we know Martha Stewart started 
at her dining room table and so did Anita Roddick, so it's very small and organic. 

I think people 

start businesses with passion. 

Df Absolutely, and the rest takes care of itself. 

Fiona I heard a great story about the Smithsonian in Washington. They wanted to do an exhibition on innovation, American 
Innovation, and they asked Toffler to come up with an idea and curate it. To cut a long story short, he said no, I won't 
work with you, but I will give you an idea. So on the appointed day, they had the boardroom ready, the PowerPoint stuff, 
the screen, water, mints, notebooks, all that stuff, booked it for the whole afternoon and he walked in and he gave them 
one word... 'garages'... and left. It was a brilliant, brilliant insight because if you think about where great American 
innovation and all the great inventions have happened, it's been in garages. It was in Bill Gates' garage, it was in Ford's 
garage, it was in the Wright brothers' garage, it wasn't happening in research labs. So I think for women, dining room 
tables replace garages. I think with publishing, there's a lot of innovation going on (see page 68 *Give me some Skin) 
and we can now all self publish. Publishers kind of look down their nose at you when they say, so who's publishing you 
and you say. I'm doing it. At the moment, there's an enormous judgement that you haven't got the right name. However 
I think this is changing. 
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Df No publisher would do it the way you've done it and that's exactly what makes it so special. 

Hona Yeah and no publisher can get a financial model where this makes sense. It's also why there hasn't been more innovation, 

particularly in the travel area, because no one can afford to have their researchers on the ground. If I were writing this 
to a business plan, I couldn't afford to do it either. 

Df But because you're having wonderful experiences and a great time, you're prepared to invest? 

liana Yeah, I'm having a life experience which is really important and I'm doing something that I think matters. I have created 

a foundation that 5% of the sales goes into and have a plan to do something around conscious travel in India. But at 
the moment I have to do some other things to earn an income that support the book project. I think that balance will 
shift over time, but that's why it's been a slower process. Hang on... Harish, we have to have the air conditioning back 
on - I'm dying. Sorry, I was almost melting there. Harish and I've stopped driving and there's no air conditioning, and 
Bombay is like at its hottest point. In about a week's time we'll be seeing the rains come down so it's as humid and hot 
as you can possibly imagine anywhere in the world. 

Df Have you had some incredible experiences along the way? 

liana I've had some amazing experiences along the way. Amazing. 

Df Mostly through people you've met, or just doing things you'd never dreamed you'd do? 

liana People talk about India as being polarising. Lots of people say you love it or hate it, it's a land of contrast, and all those 
sorts of hackneyed expressions, but people do love it or hate it. I've thought about it a lot. For me India makes me feel more 
alive, and it's almost like taking a journey inside. So this idea of external experiences... Like I jumped in a cab this morning. 
The driver would have come out of the fishing village, the slum I live opposite, and he has got a statue of Shirdi Sai Baba. 
Before he starts the day he blesses the statue. It's like a good morning. That's not an amazing experience, it happens all the 
time, but to me, when I see that happen, 

it raises questions about faith, 
about belief and about what keeps this guy going 

in these conditions. You see what I'm saying? My days are filled with things like that. 

/)/ Things that make you question or look inside? 

liana All of the time, like yesterday I went to get my shadow read by a man whose family has been practicing shadow 

reading for almost a thousand years - that was an interesting experience. He's shadow reading using all these 
complex mathematical equations that are put in this wooden box which get him to a point of talking about your 

life in terms of your past life and your karma. I'm doing this as research for the books and I'm also doing it because 

it's like a big question about life - where's your belief system? All these big questions come up all the time here 
(see page 70 *Big Questions). 

Df And is your hope that these books will help people have experiences like that? 

Fiona I've written them so that you can fall in love with the city. To fall in love with an Indian city, you need to understand 

- and this is a big word to understand - spirituality. You can't come to India and not experience that, whether it's 
Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, Catholic, this notion of faith and a belief in something bigger than our lifetime exists. It's 
hugely important to a country of one billion people, it's there daily. I'm not writing books to guide people on their 
spiritual paths, that's not part of what I'm doing at all, but I think that when you come to places like India, which 
is rapidly embracing consumerism alongside quite a different belief system, that's interesting and you learn a lot, 
especially about yourself.^ 
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Tim Georgeson is a documentary portrait photographer and winner of two World Press Awards. His partner, Caia Hagel, 
is a novelist and journalist Both their work has appeared in numerous international publications. Most recently, they've 
turned the camera on themselves in a raw, gutsy exploration of the nature of blood relationships and the psychological and 
otherwise unmeasurable traits inherited through blood. Tim suggests that documenting the long weekend in 2006, during 
which Caia's brother got married, was more frightening than entering a war zone. Their collaborative work from that weekend 
is the subject of an exhibition entitled 'Blood; or A Long Weekend with my Wife's Family' at Stills Gallery, Sydney (13 June 
-14 July 2007). This is the first in what they see as a new series of intensely personal collaborations in which they document 
themselves and those closest to them in an attempt to help us all draw back our masks and look more deeply. 

Df So you've been together for 11 years. Is 'Blood' the first project you've collaborated on together? 

Caia We started doing journalism together almost as soon as we met. Tim had done this beautiful series of portraits that I 
thought were stunning but when I read the copy I thought it was ordinary. I thought, that's not right, I better hurry up 
and learn to do it well so I can complement what he's doing. So that was the beginning of my journalism career. Almost 
immediately, we went off to India to cover the Kumbh Mela Festival and after that, on the same trip, went north to be 
with Tibetan refugees in the Himalayan mountains. We came back with about eight stories and sold them to all kinds of 
magazines. It worked because we have both always studied people. It became a matter of refining our craft in the way that 
we wanted to. We've travelled almost constantly since and done some nice pieces together (see page 80 *0n Assignment 
Together). A few years ago, for example, we were assigned by a British magazine to go to Ethiopia to document the back- 
to-Africa movement by the Rastafarians. We went and lived on their settlement with our small daughter. She went to the 
Rasta school, we ate with the Rastas, we prayed with the Rastas, we got stoned with the Rastas... 

Tim We immersed ourselves in their community, like we were one of them. 

It was hilarious really 

— to be the blonde Aryans among Black activists, 

but it worked. In the end it was hard to say goodbye. 

Caia We're not the sort of people who would ever do a story about lipstick, so our journalistic work has been very satisfying. 
We have gone deeply into relationships with strangers, we have cried with them and for them, and felt really moved by 
their stories, and I think we have been able to share that even in short pieces of 2,000 words and maybe six photos. In 
the personal work that we do now, we have even greater breadth and depth. We're free to explore things as fully as we 
want to. I think that's what we've discovered is the greatest joy to us, to have that freedom. All of our work up till now 
has been experiential and experimental and led us to where we are now, to where we can do what we really want to do. 

Df How did you meet - was it in Australia? 

Caia It was. My mother was on a teaching exchange here with my sister. I was living in England at the time. She said, come 
for Christmas, Australia's awesome. So I came in 1995 and I loved it. I got a job at a cafe in Bondi. 

Df As you do... 

Caia As you do in one of those short-skirt-sexy cafes. I'd come here with a man I was living with in England but we had decided 
it wasn't going to work. I realised that there was a pattern to the kind of people I'd been with in the past and I wasn't 
sure if I should trust myself to go with my hunches. So I did this unorthodox spiritual ritual where I handed over to Santa 
Maria and said. I'm going to trust you to send me the right person. Then it was really weird, for about two weeks it was 
like I was invisible. There were people I thought were lovely but they didn't even notice me. My spell was really working. 
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Then along came Tim and he looked at me, across the room with his big incredible eyes and we had a stare down. Then 
he walked right up to me and said: 'When are we going out?' I said: 'Tonight!' We've been together ever since. So, thank 
you Santa Maria. 

Df And then pretty early on did you go travelling together? 

Caia We went to New Zealand pretty much right away because I had to renew my visa. We were driving around in an old Jaguar 

and decided to get married. That was only a couple of months after we'd met so it was a bit of a shotgun wedding, but I 

think if you have an intuitive sense... I mean I didn't even know for sure - I didn't know him that well and he didn't know 

me either. We both come from divorced families... I think if you have time to think about it you can get really nervous 

about trying to find the right person. So we just went for it and as it turns out, the more time we spend together, the 

better it is and the more we realise that we really understand each other and are on the same journey. 

Df Tim's travelled the world to some particularly hairy places, did you generally go with him? 

Caia Mostly, but for example, 

when the war in Afghanistan broke 
out he went to Pakistan to document the refugee 
exodus. 

We were living in Paris at the time and Nova was two and I thought, that's not cool, I don't really want 
to do that. Tim has a more political edge in that way. 

Df You're less interested in the world going to war, than in your family going to war? 

Caia It's like they say for any movement, what you can do personally, in your own backyard (see page 83 *In your own 

backyard), can add up to something more powerful than if you're out picketing for something that you really don't have 
any power to change. I think there's a humanitarian aspect to our art because we're offering up our personal experiences 
in absolute honesty - which is quite a revealing thing to do. 

It is dangerous revealing 
your self so nakedly to the world 

but we do it in order to give permission to 
others to be honest, to take away the mask. Everyone wears a mask in society, to be acceptable, or beautiful, or cool. 
That's fine, that's an aspect of living that we all do, but underneath the mask, we all have a soul and a heart. We're 
fighting for that. 

Df Tell me about how you came to create such a powerful and intensely personal body of work as 'Blood' (see images page 
79, 81, 91)? 

Caia My brother asked us to come to his wedding in Canada. My mum is this lovely eccentric woman, a painter, and she lives 
isolated, on the end of an island in the Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River which runs between Ontario and New 
York State. My father's a romantic German archaeologist. He was born in a bunker and grew up in the despair of Germany 
after the War. He embodies all of that shame and guilt in a way. He and my mum met in Berlin in the '60s and lived there 
for a while before they moved to Canada and had us. Their madly passionate marriage ended violently, a fact that we jest 
has set a kind of theme for family get-togethers. Anyway, my brother asked Tim to do the wedding pictures and Tim's like, 
look I'm not really the wedding picture type. 
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‘Siren Sony’ by Tim Georyeson 



Siren Song (Canada 2006) The waters beyond our shore are what sailors call a compass anomaly. The hyht house y aides whatever boats are ensnared by its danyers, warniny 
them farther away or lunny them closer to shore where they crash ayainst the limestone. Our mother saves several such shipwrecked sailors. On summer niyhts the sun sets spectacularly 
above these waters. Our mother mixes a dnnk and sits on the thick concrete wall beside the red and white tower, liyhts a cigarette, and watches the sky flood blood oranye. 
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*0n assignment together 



BACK TO AFRICA 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 2001, for British Airways Inflight 
Magazine 

The Black Messiah’s promised land was in the end an 
ill-fitting philosophy. Nothing could convince these 
Christian descendants of the Queen of Sheba — ascetics, 
romantics — that Haile Selassie’s Rastafarian tribes 
should be welcomed ‘home’. They who spoke of yet 
more ancient things, the Twelve Tribes of Israel, and who 
smelled of reggae and cannabis. These old old bretheren 
many times removed were, and may always be, strangers. 

CHASING SADHUS 

Haridwar, India, 1998, for Rolling Stone Magazine 
We were not the only ones chasing them. Twenty million 
Indian devotees had come from all over the country, some on 
foot, some having sold all that they had. In the marketplace 
of spirituality we saw men who had not spoken for 40 years, 
men who had survived for decades on bread, water and 
chillum pipes, men who could lift 10 pound weights with 
their peruses, men sorting through wads of cash. Two of 
Gods Henchmen were washed down the Ganges with their 
cows and their gold, in a spectacular fit of water. 

LE CIRQUE 

Brussels, Belgium, 2003, for National Geographic France 
She leaned into the mirror, adjusted her flamboyant 
face, and remembered a girlhood that she said was 
like a dream. She had once upon a time been a farm 
girl in rural Quebec, she said, Stradling beams in the 
barn, outwitting bumble bees while jumping from one 
ledge to another, never looking down the twenty feet 
of danger below her. Is this what clowns are made of? 
she thought, hoisting up her wig and skipping off for 
curtain call. 






Greek Gods mortal men (Canada 2006) When hc were leaving, uncertain of when we would see each other again and I thought how awkward and unresolved our relationship 
was, he talked again about the calf. There are two meanings for it, he said. The shepherd as saviour, and the shepherd as minister of sacrifice. I wondered for many days about 
what on earth this could mean, and if all his remoteness wasn't some cnptic spiritual teaching, and me, a poor neophyte struggling in the dark. 
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Tim I'm always a little reluctant to take wedding photographs, but of course, being my brother-in-law, who I love dearly, I said 
I'd shoot some snaps but only if I could have my own perspective on it. Then we got there and we saw an amazing story 
unfolding. All these characters descending day after day on this tiny little island where we've been going for the past six 
years for our summer holidays from Europe. It didn't take long to overheat. 

Caia We decided to treat it as a journalistic piece but with a more intimate look at our characters. One of the frustrations we've 
found over the years working as journalists is the shallowness of what we are asked to present. So we thought, wow, this 
is a perfect opportunity to go deep. It helped us both as well, because it was pretty outrageous. On top of homicidal 
moods, debauchery, a tornado and a lot of fighting, my brother and my mum had made a messy contra deal, where she 
would pay for the wedding and he would do some renovation work on the house. So the house also became a construction 
site, we were all decamped to tents. 

Tim From the word go things were already coming unstuck. 

Caia While Tim documented the action with photos, I interviewed everybody about why they were behaving the way they were, 
how they felt about blood, 

what it means to he related by blood, 
and what’s in our blood that makes us who we are 

as a family, including why we are so monstrous sometimes. It was therapeutic and it gave me an objectivity which I 
wouldn't have had if I'd been in it as the rest of them were, without the licence to ask questions or observe. So we both 
had an outsider perspective and an insider emotional tie to the work and the subjects. A rather unique situation. 

Tim It was very cathartic in a way to go into the deepest, darkest parts of the family and extract things from there. 

Df Did they generally embrace that and let you in? 

Caia Oh yeah. My family's incredibly open and I think that's one of the problems with us. We tend not to censor ourselves or 
behave and control things when we're together the way we would if we were visiting the Queen or something. Though I 
couldn't think of anyone behaving more irreverently while visiting the Queen than my beloved siblings would. 

Tim But of course that worked in our favour in this work - because they are so open, it was open doors. 

Caia Nudity as well, we are a tribe of naturalists. My mom posed nude for Tim, and I did, and the kids did. He had access to 

skin and bones quite literally, which you wouldn't normally have at a family reunion or a wedding. 

Df Tim, was this the first time you've photographed such personal subject matter for a body of work? 

Tim This is definitely our deepest body of work together, but I've been photographically documenting Caia and the kids in a 

very personal way for many, many years; Caia in pregnancy with our kids, in all different situations, in travelling around 
the world... But to document family in such a way was a completely new thing and was very emotional, but I had a huge 
amount of passion doing it because it was so close and I love my family very much. It was also at times very hard to see 
family members relating to other family members in such horrific ways. It's interesting what happens around a wedding 
- there are all sorts of emotions that come spewing out. It's a very, very intense rite of passage and I think we've managed 
to create a revealing, very special piece of work. 

Df Do you think your work is best when you feel most passionately about the subject matter? 

Tim It's definitely meant a new direction and is a change of style - it's a lot more intimate, maybe more noir (see page 88 

* Pushing the envelope). My past work has been more observational because shooting humanitarian issues around the 
world is... Although I love getting very close to people and spending a lot of time with them, there was also a barrier 
you could never go past because they weren't family. Family you have very different access to, and they are also instantly 
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trusting. It brought me in, in a very tight, very emotional way. I'm very lucky that I've got family who are open to being 
recorded in such a natural, unflinchingly honest way. 

Df I don't think you'll ever be short of material, particularly if you keep attracting eccentric experiences. 

Tim Yes, we are the sort of people who call and say, 

‘Were running a little late 
for dinner, there’s a drunk and twojire walkers in 
the studio’. 

And yes, there are also our family members... Caia's mother, 'The Matriarch', as I've said, is a 
very colourful character. She is an amazing person to document. She's very photogenic and has a commanding presence 
about her (see 'Siren Song' image on page 79). 

Caia Tim's side of the family is also very interesting. Part of the reason we fell in love and I suppose recognised each other, 
was because we both come from unusual families. We're all artists. Our innate disposition is to be theatrical, we have 
that on both sides of the family. We're blessed and cursed in that sense. It predisposes us to attracting off-kilter people, 
bizarre situations. There are always the most delightful weirdos and crazies around... For example, a few years ago we 
travelled the French-speaking Western world - Belgium, France, Quebec... - following the circus for National Geographic 
France (see 'Le Cirque' image on page 80). It was several months of eating with clowns... Nova was with us as well, she 
thought it was fabulous. Tim would call and say, 'Oh god I'm held up, there's an elephant in the middle of the road...' So 
Nova and I would hang out with the jugglers and the contortionists a little longer. 

Df In this exhibition the way you've combined words and images is very powerful. 

Caia We wanted to explore how we could exhibit words and images together in a new way because it's not about the words 
or the images, it's about the way that these relate to each other. Each time we do it in future projects we want to do it 
differently, so that we're always pushing the boundaries and liberating words and images from their conventional uses. 
In this case, we have set up the room to be a form of re-enactment of the action. The photos are hung close together 
like a storyboard, and then there's an installation with a leather smoking sofa, an ashtray with a burning Cuban cigar, 
a stag's head with MP3 players hanging from the antlers. These carry my words, which have been recorded with some 
music composed by John Kilbey. The idea is that it's a filmic-like 3D experience - you can sit in the sofa and listen to the 
words, feel the music; or you can walk around, stand with the photos and hear the action. It's a film with holes in it for 
the audience to enter inside. Without setting off to do it, we managed to transcend journalism with 'Blood'. Journalism 
is a kind of art but it's factual. This is factual, but 

the facts are so human that 
they become almost mythical 

- they're universal feelings. 

When you reach a certain depth in documenting people, it becomes a universal experience; pain, ecstasy, sadness, all 
of those things. This discovery excited us and inspired us to make a commitment to turning the camera and the pen on 
ourselves; see how deeply we can document ourselves. 

Tim We're performing ah ongoing psychological autopsy on ourselves. 

Caia It's like the South American writers seem to say, 'what is reality?' Life is so mysterious and unfathomable that reality 
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In Venice 


Why lesser 

creation, she said in a church breadline 
seaweed. When 
Your Own Womb 

is the only true fruit-forming canvas 
1 he ( 10 J on Earth. 

Woman. 

And so like Abraham, I obey. 

(Venice, Italy, 2006, 

tor monograph entitled La Boheme) 















7.t/ Boheme, reprise IT by Tim Georyeson 'La Boheme, reprise III' by Tim Georyeson 



Ives at 11 alt-Mast 

body like a 
bleeding animal 

aches, inches, through wounded. 
Time 

(Gerroa, NSW 2007, 

tor monograph entitled La Boheme) 


Stillbirth and Beauty 

30.09.2006 
1:39AM 

toi <]ui posais nue 

Boheme. The most beautitultragic love 
storv ever told. 

Perfect little ears. Long arms folded 
over navel with still-cord. Lingers like 
gazelles. 

Born inside her waters 
like a nvmph 

(fin chcrchait la beaute, I'art et la ijloire 
I am so in love with this dead little 
baby. 

Red hungry burning 
Underworld love. 

(Kendall NSW, 2006, 

tor monograph entitled Li Boheme) 
















itself is fantastical. 

Df We all see reality through our own individual lens. 

Caia Exactly, nobody really knows what reality is, so realism is a kind of dream. 

Df Where do you want to take this next? 

Caia Our next project is nearly complete. Our third child died... Should I tell the story from the beginning, from Venice? We 
were on assignment in Venice last March and Tim was out taking photos so Nova and Blue and I went to this little church. 
We like to look at the churches when we're visiting places, we're fanatical about the frescoes, the smell of the air, the 
ancientness of them. So on this day, Nova and Blue started writing in a notebook to the Santa Maria, my old friend, so I 
sat down in front of her majestic effigy and thought, well I'll just have a little meditation. The next thing I knew Santa 
Maria was kind of speaking to me. I asked her to bless one of the projects I was working on at the time and she said, 
'It's fine to bless that in a woman, I think that's wonderful, but what are you doing messing with something that's lesser 
than what you are. 

Women have the ultimate creativity in 
their own bodies 

and that's what art is, men trying to emulate what women do already, the act of 
creation.' So she planted a seed, she was saying, go off and have another baby. So I ran back to the hotel and said to 
Tim, you won't believe it, the Santa Maria said that we have to have another baby. Tim was so happy, he leaned out the 
window and howled woo hoo! We were so libidofied. We conceived her very quickly. That's why she was special, a kind of 
divine intervention. We hadn't planned to have a third. And yet we knew she was a girl and we knew she was Boheme. 

Tim She really spoke to us the whole time. 

Caia Tim documented Venice, the church, our time there, and I wrote a million things in my journal. We already had the 
intention of making that our second project. Then we got back to Amsterdam, where we were living at the time, and got 
a call from Tim's mum saying, Your dad has cancer come home. So we were heartbroken and thought it might become a 
project about birth and death. As it turns out, Tim's dad is doing really well now, and we lost our baby. So it was still 
about life and death, but for our little family, something even more intimate, just between us and us. We have pictures of 
when she died, and when I gave birth to her, and of the wasteland of sadness afterwards (see images pages 85, 86). Tim 
took some very weird pictures that are the embodiment of his experience, the only way he could possibly express how he 
felt. They're sharp, sad, strange, and very, very beautiful I think. They're different again to any work he's ever done. 

Df How did you cope? 

Caia It's been long and achy and hard every day. Catharsis came when I sat down about a month and a half ago and spent two 
days at the keyboard without moving and wrote the story down; exorcised it from my body. It came out as poems, poems 
that describe the journey and that punctuate certain aspects that I needed answers for. I wrote a series of Interrogation 
of the Bead poems, for example, asking her why she died. I spoke to Pluto and some other of the Greek gods. I wrote some 
of the work in French, because self-expression in another language seems to have liberating qualities - there are words 
and ideas in French, for instance, about mysteries and the profundity of love that the English language doesn't have. 

I hope that I have tapped into universal places, 
that this is not just for me. 

Everyone has lost a loved one, or will at some point in 
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* Pushing the envelope Bv Robert Rabbin 

I think the phrase, inspire an empathetic, if not With all of these examples, 

“Pushing the envelope”, compassionate, resonance we start within the envelope 

was coined by Chuck with everything that is alive and assume that we have 

Yeager, the celebrated on this planet. The more we to do the pushing. There is 

pilot, who was suggesting expand in this area, the more another pushing force that 

that by pushing the edges we see our personal and I have become aware of, for 

of the envelope, we would corporate responsibility to which we may have to take 

stretch the boundaries of the whole of the living world, a poetic leap to appreciate, 

the known and, therefore, not just to the part of it with Sometimes, something from 

the possible. We might say which we are most identified, outside the envelope pushes 

that the envelope is our There is also the somewhat on us. When this happens, 

world view, which includes abstract envelope of values, our envelope - no matter 
our self-concept. If we are and we certainly want to how big and stretched - 

to learn and grow, if we push here. In this regard, we disintegrates as a spacecraft 

are to actualize our human must investigate the origins without a heat shield would 

potential, we must push out and validity of our values. We upon reentering the Earth’s 

from what we already know, must be willing to look in the atmosphere. Perhaps this has 
It strikes me that there are mirror of our works and their happened to you. 
different kinds of envelopes, effects in the world to help When our envelope, our 
One envelope would us see if our values envelope self-concept and world view, 

be that of performance is too small, ineffective, or disintegrates, we disintegrate 
and achievement. If we hard-edged. We have to be also. We are suddenly without 

are not pushing out the willing to continually course- an envelope, everywhere 
frontiers of what we know correct our values system in at once, being nowhere in 
about ourselves and our the light of honest inquiry particular. I can’t add to this, 
capacities, we will be stuck and reflection. except to say that as with 

in an endless repetition of In the realm of being, we much poetry, the meaning 

what we have already done, can also push the edges of is not in the literal words 

and of how we have done the envelope. In this context, or further discussion, but 
it. There is no creativity, we redefine our knowledge in the poetic echoes and 
no innovation, no bursts of of reality and transform our reverberations, in the leveling 
inspired ideas and acts of experience of self. In this sonic boom of profound 
unprecedented brilliance envelope, we encounter our experience and meaning, 
without this pushing. own minds and hearts, their In the poetry we hear 

We might address another qualities and content. This after the shredding of the 
envelope with the word is where we see who and envelope, destroyed from the 

‘relationship’. Pushing on this what we are. Not long ago, outside in by the mysterious 
envelope will result in a more experts were certain that one force of life, we often find the 
astute understanding of intra- couldn’t run a four-minute truest meaning and purpose 
and interpersonal dynamics mile. Today, that is a mere in living, and in working, 
and occurances. This, in cliche. There are a lot of 
turn, would lead to clarity restricted notions about the 
about oneself and to skillful nature of being, and we ought 
and generous responses to to push on this envelope too. 
others. Continuing to push We should bring the heavy 
on this envelope would equipment and dig deep 

bring insight about our to unearth ancient signs of 

place in the ecology of living unseen civilizations living 
systems and would probably within us. 




their Lives. Although this work is confrontational, there are pictures of our dead baby that we're not going to edit, it is 
also very beautiful, very graceful, because it is the truth. 

Tim We buried her on my parents' property. The images are really a reflection of our journey down, down, down into that rarely 
glimpsed place, and then of healing. So there are very intimate shots and more observational landscape shots, but they 
were all things that came into our vision throughout the grieving process. It's very beautiful, very dark. 

Caia In the past, Tim's photojournalism was romantic, it was more like the surface of the sea. The surface is lovely blue, 
sparkly, you can see through it, and there are colourful fish in it. There is something dreamy and lustrous about it. But 
when you go deep down where the sharks are, it's a different place. It's darker, and it's colder, and it's scary. To face it 
armed with artistic tools means you can really look at it and really hammer away at giving it a kind of morphology. 

Df Tim, was that in some ways scarier than going into a war zone? 

Tim Absolutely. Without any shadow of a doubt. 

Df When Caia talks about your past work as being romantic it conjures up images of you taking snaps of sheep gambolling 
in fields, but you were by no means doing that, you were facing some of the worst facets of humanity. 

Tim It's smooth up there now [sweeping hand over head] - it never came back after I was shot at a couple of times. But 
'Blood' and Boheme's project are such profound and highly, highly personal pieces, that they've managed to surpass the 
adrenaline of more global wars. It's even become addictive because it's seductive, it draws me in so deeply. 

Df As it's drawn you deeper has there been any part of you that's wanted to run back to that other kind of work again? 

Tim Not really. I feel happy and very fortunate that I've had those experiences, and that we were lucky enough to have had 

many of those experiences with our children - living in different countries, being involved in different cultures, the kids 
learning different languages... but this is now a really beautiful stage. I'm savouring it. And I know that we'll always 
travel, we'll always be nomads. 

Df In what ways has some of your previous work informed this work do you think? 

Tim I think my ability to understand people in different parts of the world, how they relate to one another, how they are 

treated and how they cope with their extreme circumstances, has opened my eyes and prepared me for this next stage 
- to be able to take on something so dear and close as family. 

Df I imagine the family is almost a microcosm of the world - it has its conflicts, there's a refugee in every family, there's the 
victim, there are members who are more powerful... 

Tim All of those components are there, but the thing that makes it even more poignant is that it's all mine. I have a greater 
ability to affect and be affected by its going-ons and I think that gives me a greater ability to learn and to teach through 
my photography. 

Caia Tim was dropping into a larger war that was diluted because it was so large. If you're studying your own small war it's more 
contained, it's more intense. I think we've discovered that you can roam the world and do all these extroverted things, but 
in the end these are less meaningful without the reference from within that comes from deep self-exploration. 

Df Tim, why did you become a photographer? 

Tim I've always digested life visually. I've always looked at things in slightly different and abstract ways. I'm interested in the 
way people communicate, and dress, and feel, and how they fit in society. 

When I was a 

little boy I loved sitting at the back of the bus and 
talking with the old people. 
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I found them hugely riveting and full of experiences. I drew a lot from those experiences even though I also spent a 
lot of time with friends my own age. I grew up on the northern beaches of Sydney surfing and I'd mediate a lot in the 
surf. I was really happy reflecting on my own. So there were those experiences, but also my upbringing... My parents 
are architects and designers. I was dragged off to exhibitions when I was six or seven and met all these eccentrics. I'd 
sit aside and frame these colourful characters with an imaginary lens, composing little vignettes. Then my grandfather 
gave me a Nikon FM2. He was a passionate amateur photographer and so encouraged me to make a life of it. 

Df And yet Caia, have you always seen the world in words? 

Caia In stories, definitely. I used to make my own paper, I would pick flowers, smush them with a rock, lay them out to dry 

and then fill them with stories that I'd read out to my brother. 

I omitted punctuation 
in that initial part of my career. 

My mother and I came upon some of these 
stories many years later and we died laughing - they were so sweet and so earnest. I didn't go on to study journalism or 
even English though, I studied anthropology. So my writing now is the culmination of many things, a kind of hybrid. In 
Paris I was working for a French cultural magazine called 'Epok' and was covering all kinds of personalities in the Arts who 
were coming to Paris or who lived in Paris. I was also working as a stringer for Bravo, an alternative Canadian television 
broadcaster. So while Tim was photographing Miss International Transexual at Divan du Monde, I was down the road 
covering a secret society spanking competition. A lot of influences have gone into where we are now. Most recently in 
my solo work. I've been writing a novel. It explores another side of blood and so complements 'Blood; or A Long Weekend 
with my Wife's Family'. Very broadly, it's a fictional scenario between a German and a Jew two generations after WWII. 
It grew out of the question: how did Romanticism at the height of one of the most fertile times in human development 
- Beethoven, Freud, Wagner, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, Goethe - grow into fascism? I met this wonderful woman the other 
day who's in our organic co-op and is a Jewish artist whose parents are holocaust survivors. She's exploring that through 
her art and I'm exploring the other side through mine. So 

there we were divvying out the cucumbers and 
crying into the boxes saying, oh God I’m so sorry. 

Two generations down we still feel very strongly about something historical - it affects people very personally. War is a 
political, societal thing but it's also a very personal thing and it is inherited... People generations later go on feeling 
what their parents felt and what their parents' parents felt. I want to liberate that. If you start talking about an issue, 
it starts to unknot... You still can't have exhibitions of German Romantic literature or art in Germany because Germans 
are still painfully ashamed of the consequences of those ideas - exquisite ideas that were misconstrued by an evil man, 
a loser. Why won't someone be brave and break the ice? 

Df It's all still very underground there. 

Caia It makes you want to go nuts doesn't it, you can feel life teeming there in secret, in the underworld. 

Tim Ah... the underworld... We went to the 'Journeys to the Afterlife' exhibition of Egyptian art and artefacts recently. We were 

standing beside an old priestess's sarcophagus and Caia remembered a dream she had the night before about Horus and we 
had this epiphany: That's it! We're partners in the upper world, and we take journeys together to the underworld./ 
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Skinny Dip (Canada 2006) The moon was out and wedding guests were skinning dipping. Symbolic: as if the physical act of presenting naked bodies to dark waters 
premeditated the macabre that would appear naked later. 
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It'd be too easy to begin this introduction with something along the lines of, Years before Fifteen was but a twinkle in Jamie 
Oliver's eye, Jimmy Pham was training Vietnamese street kids to be chefs and run restaurants'... but we won't. Instead we'll 
begin it where Jimmy did, in Vietnam. In 1996, he visited Hanoi as an Australian tour guide. On that first trip he met some 
street kids who'd been showering beside an open sewer. Every time he'd return he'd feed, clothe and shower them. Soon 
four kids became 10, which became 20 and then 60. One day they confronted him and asked him for a real solution to their 
situation. KOTO, which stands for Know One Teach One, is the programme he then began to equip them with them practical, 
marketable skills in hospitality. Jimmy is truly awe inspiring. 

Why are you in Ho Chi Minh? 

KOTO Hanoi is well set up now and we can actually look at replicating. The plan is to replicate next in Ho Chi Minh City and 
hopefully KOTO can provide similar opportunities for disadvantaged and street kids from down South. About six months 
ago I finally recruited my replacement at KOTO. I think for me, emotionally. I've managed to detach myself... I've been 
doing this for 10 years now. So it's good to give the new CEO a chance to get close to the kids as well. 

Is there as much need for KOTO in Ho Chi Minh as there was in Hanoi? 

The population is double in Ho Chi Minh City with, to give you an indication, the Meekong Delta cover about 22 million 
of the population. A lot of them migrate to the city because of the lack of opportunity for employment and training in 
these areas. The city's now officially 8-10 million people, but with the rapid growth of the slum areas of Ho Chi Minh City 
if you go outside of the tourist areas you get to see the poverty, and the begging, and the vendors and all that. 

Did I just hear you say that you'd been doing it for 10 years? 

Yeah, officially I came back to Vietnam in 1996. My father's Korean, Mum is Vietnamese, but she's from the North. In 1954 
when the last Emperor was abdicated a lot of tax-free land was promised to Catholics to move down South and a lot of them 
migrated. Mum was one of them. She was an orphan herself. My father came during the war and they migrated just before 
the Fall of Saigon in 1974. We resided in Singapore, then Saudi Arabia, and then, when I was eight, we finally called Australia 
home. That was where I grew up and had an education. We moved at that time to where the opportunities were. A mother's 
always looking out for what's best for her children even if 

it meant starting and 

resettling in a new land which was quite difficult 
with the language and no skills and no academics. 

You were one of how many children? 

One of six. I'm the youngest. 

Mum's baby. 

Well, I'm not a baby any more. 

The youngest is always Mum's baby. When you said to them, look I want to go back, were they disappointed that you 
weren't making more of the opportunity they'd given you by making you a life in Australia? 

At that time my father passed away so it was just Mum. I promised her I'd just go To Vietnam for 18 months. Mum didn't 
really understand that at that time I had this desire to help street children. Ten years later I'm still there and I'm still 
promising her I'll be back home one day. But now, especially in the last three years. Mum sometimes reads about me and 
it was special when 'Jimmy's Kitchen' came out on the ABC. It was a documentary aired on the ABC a couple of years back 
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f A WHAT'S IN A NUMBER? 


One small 

steofor you 

„jone giant lei 


*The old restaurant 


When no. 61 Van Mieu St., Da Dong District in Hanoi, Vietnam closed its doors 
it was given a pretty good send off... the American and Australian first ladies 
came to lunch. In its time, no. 61 had seen literally hundreds of disadvantaged 
and street kids undertake a metamorphosis inside its walls. Open seven days 
a week for breakfast and lunch, and dinner Friday and Saturday, it had also 
literally fed thousands. It’s menu was a mix of Vietnamese and Europ ean cuisine 
which, you have to think, must taste even better knowing that the proceeds 
were going to such a fantastic cause. 

The new KOTO Restaurant can now befound just next door at no. 59. or online at 
www.koto.com.au 
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and they still air it now in the Asia-Pacific. Mum in her own way is kinda, sort of, proud of what I'm doing. She'd never 
say that but you can see that by her supporting me. She's my greatest source of encouragement. In the times when I'm 
down, I look at her life and what she's gone through and the sacrifices she's made. The very least I can do is live a life of 
high integrity and pride and kindness. That is how I can repay her for the effort and sacrifice she has put in. 

Well, she couldn't expect a hell of a lot more. She must be incredibly proud. We'll have to send her a copy of this. 
fimm\ That would be great, thank you. 

So that was your first time back since you'd left when you were very young? 

Yeah. I was 24 and was working as a tour-leader for a Melboune-based company called Intrepid Travel. I did that for about 
four years and also fed, clothed and sheltered about 60 street kids all across Vietnam and Cambodia. Then finally, one day, 
a whole bunch of kids from Hanoi pulled me aside and said, Jimmy, we kinda trust you now but what you're doing is not 
really helping us at all because you're basically giving us - I'll use my words - fish to eat, not showing us how to fish. 
How did you then decide to help them? 

My experience and background was tourism and, working as a tour-leader I saw the need for good service standards in 
hospitality. Hospitality skills seem to be the most transferable skills you can give someone. They're marketable skills as 
well. These kids only have an academic qualification up to Grade Four or Five so they don't have that many opportunities. 
Back in those days in 1996, if you were a street kid born into poverty, that's where you stayed until you turned 18. Then 
you'd go back to your province and start the cycle again by getting married, having children, with no skills, no self¬ 
esteem blah blah blah. So I didn't have that many choices for street kids who could only fix bicycles or go to a factory 
and work as a machinist, sewing. 

So how did you start KOTO? 

KOTO started with a promise to a whole bunch of kids I'd looked after for three or four years. I'd said, 

look I 

don't know what I'm yoinc] to do, hut I'll try to 
find you a better future 

than what you have now. So I started that way with a small 
sandwhich shop which was only 12 square metres - you sat literally on the floor. The lack of skills, personal hygiene... 
they didn't even know what a sandwhich looked like in those days. So I had to start from the very, very beginning. But 
what they lacked in those areas, they so made up for in enthusiasm and their zest for life and wanting to hold onto an 
opportunity. That motivated me to try even harder. 

So of the 60 or so kids you were looking after at that stage, how many helped you out in the sandwhich bar? 

Jimm\ Nine kids. 

How did you choose them from the 60? 

The 60 kids were spread geographically across Vietnam so the nine kids I looked after in Hanoi were the ones I opened a 
sandwhich shop with. Being in the capital, Hanoi, seemed to be the most logical thing at that time simply because there 
was such a lack of projects and opportunties for kids. In those days you could see them quite visibly out in the streets 
shining shoes, selling chewing gum, haggling with the tourists and all that kind of stuff. 

Do you still keep in touch with any of those nine kids? 

jimnn They officially became Class One and they're now managers, own their own businesses and have families. You know, if you 
ask me my greatest acheivement at KOTO, of the 300 kids we've now looked after, all have gone on to bigger and better 
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* The Graduate,, ... 


Kids who were once amongst the 
most disadvantaged in Vietnam are 
churned out of KOTO as some of 
the most sought after. It’s almost as 
if miracles happen within its doors. 
KOTO graduates are employed in 
a range of hotels, restaurants and 
bars in Hanoi, including more than 
10 at the Hilton Hanoi Opera, seven 
at the Solitel Metropole, six at the 
Sheraton, eight at Vine Restaurant, 
six at AI Frescos and two at Bobby 


Chin. The KOTO restaurant itself 
employs nine of its graduates, and 
five have gone to work at the Sailing 
Club Resort in Mui Ne. 

KOTO’s graduates’ successes 
are now celebrated within the new 
restaurant. Their photographs (pic¬ 
tured above) grace an entire level 
as a reminder to current students 
of the tradition they have become 
a part of and a reputation that they 
need to uphold. 
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things. I still know their names, where they're from, what their hopes are... Every time they have the birth of a baby or 
when they get married, they share in that joy with you so you feel that indeed, after they've graduated, you are still a 
part of their life and their family. 

That also brings with it a great responsibility. Did you ever feel it was too much? 

I've felt an overwhelming sense of being way over my head every day that I've lived here in Vietnam. 

As a 24-year old, to have done what you did is crazy. 

Jimm\ You know what, 

I felt a need and I acted on it without 
thinking much about it. 

I didn't process it, I didn't evaluate it and look at the indicators 
and all that development terminology that I use now. In those days it was just a matter of the whole Nike, 'Just do it'. 
That's what I did. I tell you, if I'd known then what I know now I probably would never have started. 

Naivety is an amazing thing. I think many ventures would never have started if their founders hadn't been as naive and 
knew what they were getting in for. 

Jimmv There's a benefit to being naive I guess. 

Definitely. Is there anything that you would do differently knowing what you do now? 

Iim: At the time I was setting up I was so lacking in experience. I wish now that I'd worked more on the psychological side 

of the kids when we first started instead of just focusing on the vocational. In the last five classes, we've focused a lot 
on the kids' emotional and psychological baggage which has given a more holistic development. In those days it was just 
a matter of getting them out there in the workforce and getting them jobs and training them up to that level without 
focussing on a lot of the hidden baggage that they have. They've come from abusive backgrounds, been neglected and 
abandoned a lot... Those are the ghosts of the past that you just didn't have time to sit down and work through with 
them back then. 

Have you ever had any kids fall off the wagon? 

/mum Looking back at the 11 classes that we have had now, overall we have a 92% retention rate. Of the other 8%, there's 5% 

we keep in touch with - we know where they are and what they're doing - and then there's another 3% that we just don't 
know where they are now. I had such an amazing comparison experience. About two years ago I went down to Ho Chi 
Minh City and walked through that same street that I walked through the very first time back in 1996 and where I fed 
those kids over a bowl of noodle soup. This one little shoe-shine boy, who's now a man still shining shoes said. Do you 
remember here you talked to this person and this person? Well he's dead, he's gone, he's now driving a cyclo, he's now 
back in the provinces starting a family, she's pregnant and a single mother, he's in prison, she died from AIDS. It's really 
depressing because those kids you couldn't reach out to, you couldn't save. 

It s a decision you 

make. You wish you could do everything, but you 
just can \. 

Do the Vietnamese now understand what you were doing? I know it was hard at first. 
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There's a programme here which is the equivalent to 'Oprah' called 'The People of Today' and it's about people who've made 
a significant contribution to Vietnam overall through innovation or good things that they do. It's a talk show and I was 
on it. We were also recently featured on a Ministry of Police programme which is dedicated to all the comrades who have 
worked and died for their country. The KOTO episode focused on security and how KOTO, with it's little ways, has taken 
kids off the street that could have potentially gone into prostitution, crime, drugs and all that kind of thing. It's a very 
Asian way of recognising your efforts. It's like, when you come from an Asian family, your parents would never say what 
a good job you've done or how much they love you, but they show it in other ways. I think that KOTO will eventually get 
to the point where there'll be more collaboration and more support from the Government. But now, purely by letting it 
operate and publicising its work, it's an indication that they are indeed supportive of what we're doing. 

Does having people like Clinton and Laura Bush visit give you more credibility? 

You know it's funny because when President Bill Clinton came, at that time there was the big election between Al Gore... He 
was the first US president since Nixon that came to the North and he visited KOTO. What spun off from that was that no one 
actually believed that he'd only paid for his meal and didn't make any contribution. So it raised all sorts of questions amongst 
Foreign Affairs and different police departments. They didn't believe that 

the most powerful 
man in the World would visit a project which was 
only two months old 

at that time. It spun off into two years of really intense investigations, 
but you know what, I'm glad it happened because we've been cleared. They concluded that I came with the right 
intention and the right purpose and we're still around today. Then when Laura Bush and Jeanette Howard came to 
lunch to officially close the old KOTO (see page 96 *The old restaurant), the publicity and the support we got from 
the Government was quite the opposite. I think that they know that on a global scale, KOTO is quite wellknown. 
They cleared the streets, they gave us all the support that we needed, which was fantastic. But you know what, for 
the kids that participated that day... I mean who would have ever imagined that 18 months before that they were 
working on the streets and here they are sitting next to Laura Bush having lunch. One of our girls just cried the 
whole way through because she was so nervous and, at the same time, overwhelmed, that she didn't know what to 
do with that emotion. 

Would they know who Laura Bush is in the context of global affairs? 

Vietnam is now following the American trends and everything is Americanised, American TV and American games, so 
everyone knows who Laura Bush is. She came straight from the airport to KOTO and she's such a personable woman 
as well. She didn't request that any fuss was made over her apart from security-wise. She requested to have lunch 
with a whole bunch of kids and she asked them. What are your hopes?. What have you learnt at KOTO?, and put a 
lot of the kids at ease. 

That must have been incredibly special. Have there been any other special moments? 

We just had a graduation for Class Seven and Class Eight and it was at the Millenia which is a five star hotel. We celebrate 
our achievements quite well at KOTO. 600 people came to wish 50 kids well in their jounrey and life after KOTO. The 
Vietnam Symphony Orchestra came to play and the graduates sang this song called You Raise Me Up'. I don't think there 
was a dry eye in the house. 

You Lift Me Up'? 
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No, You Raise Me Up'. The words go, You raise me up so I can stand on mountains, you raise me to walk on stormy seas, I 
am strong, when I am on your shoulders; You raise me up... To more than I can be.' They all sang in such pefect harmony. 
English is their second language so they d worked really hard to master their pronunciation. They lifted their hands to 
show to the staff at KOTO, to the volunteers, and to the sponsors to say, because of you guys we're standing here right 
now. So that's special. I'm sorry, maybe it should be the visit of Laura Bush or Jeanette Howard, but to me that's it... 
It's probably even smaller things too, like when the front of house girl answers the phone for the first time in 
English... 

Absolutely. We're all here for them and they're special. 

How close is KOTO to being self-sustaining now? 

We're predicting that towards the end of the year... We just have to raise some more money for some renovations 
and bring some more equipment in to make it really worthy of the culture we want it to be, putting in all this 
policy on the environment, waste management and that kind of stuff. We're nearly there. It's been a long road, but 
nevertheless, the journey has been a remarkable one. There's definitely been a lot of tears and a lot of laughter 
along the way, but gosh it's hard. 

And you always think it'll get easier, but I suspect that you're the kind of person that as soon as things slacken off a 
little bit for you, you'll find another challenge, like go to Ho Chi Minh City and start another one there. 

You can read me, that's scary. I just feel that if there's any strength left in me I'll keep on trying. The kids often ask me. Is 
there any time that you want to give up KOTO? A lot of times when you sit and talk to them, they talk about giving up because 
it's too hard, they can't do it. I reassure them by saying. Do you know that 

three quarters of the 

time Tve been at KOTO Tve wanted to give up. 

I've collapsed three times, but do you know the one thing that kept me going? And they say, What? And I say. It's to 
see you guys smile, because when I see you smile it means you're happy and it means KOTO's doing its job by providing 
you with the family you want. That's what motivates me every day to keep trying. 

/)/ I hope you're looking after yourself. 

Thanks, I'm not, but thank you. I'm trying. Going to Ho Chi Minh is also to try to be a bit more selfish about my health, 
my wellbeing and my own happiness which I've put on the back-burner for so long. 

I'm pleased to hear it. So how are you going to start another KOTO in Ho Chi Minh? Have you found a site? 

In,,: We've got all this fundrasing we're going to do until the end of the year. We're going to the UK in August, Australia in 

October when we're launching a cookbook, we're going to the US - we're registered there now - to do some fundraising 
there. We're also approaching a couple of philanthropic organisations to see whether KOTO Saigon would be feasible to 
open next year. We've done the feasibility study, now we just have to do risk management and analyse how the whole 
structure is going to fall into place. 

When did the new KOTO in Hanoi open? 

Ini,,, The new KOTO is right next door to the old one. For a year and a half we couldn't find a new place, but we finally opened 
in January 2007. It's been going for about five months now. We moved from a one and a half storey place which seated 
about 40 people, to one which seats 200 over five storeys. Each storey has a theme and the third level is dedicated to 
all the graduates which we call the Graduate Gallery (see page 100 *The Graduate). Part of my new job is setting up 
the alumni programme and trying to get the kids back. They are, in the future, potential employers. 
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^Letterfrom Vietnam 


By Steve Jackson 


Steve Jackson wrote this piece days after leaving 
Newcastle , England. He had just arrrived in 
Vietnam to work as a volunteer with KOTO for 
two years. To see how the story continues , visit 
www.ourmaninhanoi.com 

Before I came out here people kept 
asking me if I was scared or nervous and 
truthfully it had never crossed my mind 
for a second. But suddenly the enormity’ 
of it all hit me and I realised that, unlike 
backpacking, you don’t have the option of 
moving on at the drop of a hat. 

But it’s all getting so much better. 
Yesterday I spent the day with KOTO 
- meeting the staff and the kids. I must 
admit it was all very humbling. On 
hearing some of the success stories, a 
lump formed in my throat and for a while 
I didn’t trust myself to speak without my 
voice cracking. 

At one point I was also left at the mercy 
of the local female translation staff’. The 
first question was my age. The second was 


- am I married? Followed by pitying looks 
when I said I was not. Later questions got 
more personal including how much do I 
weigh? They also informed me that British 
men drink far too much and that men 
in general lie and are lazy. They are only 
suitable to be politicans they told me. 

But I think I clicked with them. Another 
side note - people keep describing me as 
“very healthy” - I am slowly realising that 
this is a euphemism for being generally 
lardy. Although again this is a sign of both 
health and wealth over here so it’s not 
entirealy negative. 

Anyway, yesterday culminated with me 
taking the street kids swimming. Strangely 
their current swimming teacher is scared 
of water so I think this might become a 
permanent job. 

Typically after being sw eltering all week 
and dying for a swim, yesterday’s trip 
to the pool conincided with a torrential 
downpour. I was actually cold but it was 
fantastic. Ever since then the weather has 


been perfect. Warm enough for shirt- 
sleeves - cool enough to avoid sweating. 
The autumn, I think, is going to be 
beautiful. 

As ever, Vietnam continues to tend 
towards the bizarre. I spent yesterday 
evening in a small karaoke booth with 
five others. Totally sober and belting 
out Beatles classics in between slurps of 
noodle soup. 

So things are good now. The w r eather 
has cooled, my job seems very inspiring 
and very worthwhile and KOTO is going 
to be hardwork but great fun. I’m also 
starting to eat with the locals a bit more. 

I just paid around 30p for lunch. Sat 
hunched up on a little stool in a market 
eating noodles, tofu and fish sauce. 

Oh and Vietnamese lessons started 
today and threaten to be very slow going. 

PS - Population of my room; me, one 
cockroach, one gecko and one pesky 
mozzie that is eating me alive. 
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Because they've gone on to become the head chef at a big hotel? 

And some have moved on to become managers now and own their own businesses. It's a matter of giving them more 
support, more training and a network I guess... more opportunities. Then the whole KOTO cycle is realised and we can 
feed back into the philosophy of Know One Teach One. 

That's exciting. 

Jimtm A lot of work. 

Did you have a giggle when you heard that Jamie Oliver was doing something similar? 

You know it's really funny. I know that he knows of KOTO for two reasons. When he opened Fifteen in London a viewer 
rang in and said. I'm sorry, there's a guy who started this concept three or four years before you, which I thought 
was a little flattering. Then, when Fifteen opened in Melbourne, the certification that he's using for his graduates 
is through Box Hill Tafe which is the same one supporting KOTO for our certificates here. But the concept is very 
different. He's focussing on chefs whereas we have front of house as well and we do a lot of life-skills training. 
There's also the number of kids we're taking in which makes things a bit more complicated. We work with kids through 
hotlines, through juvenile detention centres, 

we work with kids who have 
been abandoned, neglected, orphaned. 

He has far more profile and far 

more money than I do... and he's better looking as well. 

I dunno about that. 

Jimnn I think that he's doing a great job anyway. 

How do you choose which kids to take into the programme? 

jimn The recruitment process is quite a rigorous one. I don't look after the recruitment anymore, it goes through the human 
resources of KOTO, but the idea is that in the future the alumni will look after the recruitment. The kids that are the 
graduates of the programme will actually identify which kids will then go into the programme. The way it works now is 
that one in seven will get a placement at KOTO. The two target populations are street youth and disadvantaged youth 
so we have a checklist for both of them. They have to go through an interview and we do a home visit because in Asia, 
and particularly in Vietnam, it's very easy to change your identity and background because it's all paperwork, nothing's 
systemised. The process takes two months. The thing is, at KOTO you get paid to train, you also get an international 
certificate which is rare, everything like accomodation, medical check-ups, vaccinations and medical insurance is paid 
for. Even a normal university, or school or tech doesn't offer that. In Hanoi now KOTO has quite a good reputation 
amongst the hospitality industry. 

Even before the kids graduate 
they (jet snapped up by international hotels and 
restaurants. 

There's a five-star plus resort that's just been built, and before the class graduated, 
they'd been snapped up there. All the major hotels like the Sheraton, the Hyatt, the Intercontinental are starting 
to invest in Vietnam since the WTO. Most of our kids are now placed in hotels. We have a 100% success rate in 
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employment placement. Now, 11 classes later, it's still the same. So with Know One Teach One, the one who knows 
more teaches the one who doesn't know that much, and 

the one that doesn \ 

know that much teaches the one that doesn't know 
anythina at all... 

it continues. 

/)/ How many classes do you have going through at one time? 

Jimm Three. They overlap each other by six months and the whole training programme is 18 months. 

/)/ So the ones who have been in it for six months start teaching those whoVe just started? 

Jinum That's right, we call it the buddy system. 

/)/ How often do you get back to Australia. 

Jimn This next time I'll be back with two of my graduates fundraising. We're going to four states in the beginnig of October. 

We'll be in Melbourne first, then Adelaide, then Canberra and then finishing up in Sydney. 

/)/ Doing cooking demonstrations? 

fmw I hope so. A couple of fundraisers and meeting up with sponsors to say thank you. Also, for those two girls it'll be a 
life-changing experience to travel to Australia of all places. It's an oportunity for people to hear, in their own words, 
how far they've come and maybe inspire a lot of others who sometimes feel that life is more miserable. We also have our 
committee and our board in Australia and they're just wonderful people. They're really passionate about KOTO and helping 
me and supporting me. It's a godsend sometimes when I feel a bit in isolation here in Vietnam. 

But, I imagine, you get people like Steve Jackson occassionally who would have been a breath of fresh air from another 
part of the world... 

limn Steve's been fantastic. He was with us for two years. He's now in Nicaragua. 

/)/ He was part of the VSO programme is that right? 

Jimm Yes, Volunteers Services Overseas. That blog that he wrote was such an inspiration to so many as well (see page 

105* Letter from Vietnam). He did so well writing in his own words and writing about how he felt... Reading that is 
about the closest you can get to being at KOTO. 

/)/ If people did want to lend a hand and volunteer, is the best way to do through an organisation like VSO? 

),m;n We work with different agencies. We work with VSO, AVI (Australian Volunteers International), ABV (Australian Business 

Volunteers) in Canberra. In Hanoi we're actually trying to minimise the number of volunteers and do a lot of empowering 
of local staff and capacity-building, but in the new place in Ho Chi Minh City we're going to rekindle our relationship 
with the volunteer agencies to say, hey we're going to need help now in the new place. 

Who knows, you might get some interested 'Dumbo featheri readers. 

Jimm\ I think KOTO's going to need all the help we can get and 

if you have a humanitarian 
heart and you want to come make a difference 

and lend a 

hand, please come over. We're going to need all the help we can get. / 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES OF DUMBO FEATHER HAVE PROFILED 





Dean Manning Musician and arust 


Kirstv Gusmao First Lady of East Timor / Ex-spy Tim fVthick Founder of Nudie Juices 


Mamie Skillings Fashion destine 


jenny Watson Artist 


Justin Abrahams Fluskfounder 


Jen Rccdom MD IF Media, film-maker 


just a little 
hit ol nouse. 


OH 

OH 

OH 



\ t, 

Andrew Griffiths CEO Surfaid International 




Rusty Young Author ojMarching Ponder 


Rachel Bending Shngfings St^Bird Textiles 




Kevin Roberts CEO Saatchi St.Saatchi author Karen Martini Chef & media personality Gabriel Scarvcllli Designer humanitarian 









John Warwickcr Creatine director &. typographer Alla Wolf-Tasker Chef fChoteher 


Joost Bakker Installation ai 


India Flint Textile S^clothing designe 


Daniel Chirico Baker 


Craig Ruddy Artist 


# 


Robyn Bceche Photographer 






















Dumbo fdfthrr. pass i 


Issue 1 
Winter 2004 


Brand New 
SIS each 


Seconds* 
$6 each 


Please write the number of copies of each issue in the white boxes 
to the left, and then calculate the amount owing. All prices are in 
Australian dollars and already include GST and $3 postage / copy. 





Then fill out your name, mailing address and credit card details 
seconds* overleaf, or enclose a cheque made out to ‘Bezar Holdings Ptv 

56 each 1 J 

Ltd’ for die total. 

If you happen to live outside of Australia then please contact 
us at backissues@dumbofeather.com for a postage quotation. 

Seconds* 

$9 each 

^‘Seconds’ copies are slightly damaged or marked, THEY ARE 
NOT ‘SECONDHAND’. 


Seconds* 
S9 each 



Issue 5 
Winter 2005 


Brand New 
$ 15 each 


Seconds* 
S9 each 


FOR BRAND 
NEW COPIES 



Dumb® SeMim. pin A an 


m 


Issue 7 

Summer 2005 


Brand New 
$5 5 each 


Brand New 
S15 each 


Seconds* + TOTAL S 

59 each 


Seconds* 
59 each 


FOR SECONDS 
COPIES 


Dumta Sol her. f>jsv it on 


Issue 8 Brand New 

Autumn 2006 $j 5 cac h 


Seconds* 
$9 each 



Issue 9 Brand New 

Spring 2006 SI 5 each 


Seconds* 
59 each 


Issue 10 Brand New Seconds* 

Summer 2007 SI 5 each S9 each 




Issue 11 
Autumn 2007 


Brand New 
SI 5 each 


Seconds* 
$9 cach 








Why subscribe... 

1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Even before they get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$4Q for four issues, that's a grand saving of $20 a year. 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of REMO General Store for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 
7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 


I would like to buy.. 


a subscription* for 

Australia 

New Zealand 

Rest of world 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

$40 

$65 

$85 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 

$75 

$125 

$165 


back issues (as per previous page) $ 

no. of tickets to 'An evening with Dumbo feather' @ $50 each (for people who aren't subscribers) $ 

no. of tickets to 'An evening with Dumbo feather' @ $40 each (for subscribers & bookings of more than 1 ticket) $ 

My name 

My address 

Postcode 

My daytime phone My email 


This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

Payment 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no expiry 

Cardholder's name 

Signature and post to P0 Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 


Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for EFT details 




FOR ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Remo Giuffre (Dumbo feather Issue 6), the 
proprietor of REMO General Store, has very 
generously offered to give each of you a free* 
t-shirt when you subscribe or renew your 
subscription to Dumbo feather. You can pick 
any design, but we’d highly recommend the 
Dumbo feather ones (‘Dumbo feather,’ on 
the front, ‘pass it on.’, on the back). Here it is 
modelled by our favourite 2.5-vear old, Sam. 
(They’re in big kids’ sizes too). Once you’ve 
subscribed, we’ll email you the link to get vour 
free T. *No strings, but you will have to fork 
out for postage. 


FREE REMO TEE 














































